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EMIGRATION TO CANADA. THE PRINCES BILLIARD TABLE] 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 











Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 














Domestic Servants. 
Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce, 12" X Gt----55 (GUINEAS ; ROOM REQUIRED 227 xI6" 
lo" x St “48 207 X IS 
Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 9". xX 4°6'"-36 ~ Do is XI57 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 8°. X 47---- 28 bo bo I7 X13" 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 7".xX 376". 24 no po IS’ Xi27 
67, XS ie--1B8 Ro po 147 X17 
Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- > 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis MARKING BOARD-CUES - RESTS —- RULES~3 IVORY BALLS 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, © CUPS — BRUSH - IRON & COVER INCLUDED 
London, S.W. KENT & C2 — 18 ELDON STREET — LONDON - Ec. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 








THE CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF CANADA. 


THE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of R | N S M EAD lA N O 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada will be held at the City Terminus Hotel, 
aaa eeerarrraraarrrrsnabhan) WY WV VV VV VV VOT 


Cannon Street, London, on Monday, May 29, 1899, at Two o'clock P.M. precisely, for 
the purpose of approving an agreement, dated May 1, 1899. between the Grand Trunk 











Railway Company of Canada _ the Central Vermont Railway Company, for working WITH THE 
s ween th S. 
si saie iuaale etme tenes RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 
oa  nivens WILSON, President. ——0.0:800 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary, . 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C,: May 9, 1899. Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 
Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, and 
TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a copy, 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. and send it POST FREE. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. JOIN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





C.P.R. SERVICES. CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. ——_—___—- 
GOLDFIELDS of * ag MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 


; EEKLY SERVICE for the é 
NEW SA AWAID } PO re J SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | IELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


en  sreateee leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Three-Weekly | ym eed Friday, and sail from Southampton every|St, Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 





SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver. | SATURDAY eat ta PA 1c 
EAP ND THE WORLD Ticket tes). Steamers. London. ampton. 
eatientes eats Ce eH [NORHAM CASTLE . EVERY SATURDAY. 
(via Madeira) ..........00+++ ° May 26 May 27/ GUELPH via Teneriffe ... May 27 





ARUNDEL CASTLE ee ; 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, PD scicctepsashens June 2 June 3 MOOR ... --» Via Madeira ove June 3 
i [LISMORE CASTLE GAUL .... via Teneriffe June 10 




















uxy EGAN CASTLE. wer ee tid . BRITON — aw» via Madeira aw June 7 
nee . MER DEMEMEED ncccccevcnscesce ne un |ARAB ... ees Via List Madei 
Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT] avSSpat i Casi a to Beira (Wed.) Jonese 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; a MOUNTAINS; omen feet eel gaa ww. via Teneriffe :.. | June 24 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and a Seer June 23 June 24) Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
. * Monthly St for Mauriti d Beira, ‘ . . . 
FISHING RESORTS. R cos ine eg ag Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
Free Tickets by ‘* Castle” Express from Waterloo to to Southampton. 
For through fares and free pamphlets apply Southampton. Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68) Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
. |Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cocksp pur Street, E.C. , Pr strest, S.W., and South African House, 
Street, London, S.W. West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited.| AVE HALF your BUTCHER'S BILLS| [*PPS'S COCOA. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA.| ,< gee’ delivered, Terme tech ee etieey rasrs of The most nutritious, 
HOULDER ml OF STEAMERS. oe posted before 5 p.m. delivered next bey ovutyehans. _— 
Horwsv Grancr -. 3,750 | Eustxge GRANGE .. 6,000 MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 63d. ; Shoulders, 6d. Be oaes COCOA. 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6, - ing. 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. ae MUTTON.—Legs, 8d. ; Necks, sd. Grateful and comforting, 
Lancron GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200/ LAMB.—Hind Quarters, 9 Ib., 8d.; Fore Quarters, 
Dexron Grance PER sso Souraaan Cross 2 7,39 g lb., 64d. | Firs COCOA 
t % ed al . . . Otte . 
the shove tendiea, have onceibent accommodation in non Rie od. Topside, 7id.; Silverside, 7d. ; Sirloin and For breakfast and supper. 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham-| BEEF.—Suet, 4d. ; Gravy Beef, 4d. ; Brisket, 43d. P 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11d. ; Beefsteak, 8d. ; Salt Sil fi FPss COCOA, 
amidships. ide - 1 sata With natural flavour only, 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices gti a ‘ 
of the Compan VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices. ; 
146 LEADENHALL STREFT, LONDON, E.C. E PPS’S COCOA. 
ter Street, iscehachctitipechana = 
> Gente Sees, Siete. The most nutritious. 
337 BF ape, Beoncs Ayes, THE ENCLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
le San renzo, Rosa , 
by Dock, Ensenada, La _ LIMITED, PFs S COCOA. ° 
65 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 6 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C, Grateful and comforting. 
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PALACE 
1899 





KENSINGTON 
1819 1837 


I 


For she has lived a Queen so many days 

Amid a changing world, has seen much waste 

And fluctuant lapse of things, such urging haste 
Of new and newer forms, such deep relays 
Of perished kings and kingdoms! Lonely ways 

Of grandeur and of grief she too has paced, 

And known the best and worst, and proved the taste 
Of Joy that passes, and of Good that stays. 


Wherefore in evening hours of life she sought 
To view again her childhood’s home, the scene 
Of happy playtime, where her youth had been 

Fenced with retirement, simple, undistraught ; 

And moving there once more, she inly thought 
‘* Have I, then, lived so many days a Queen?” 


If 


Yes, many days, and Queen of every day! 
For through all changes that have vexed the earth 
Those two-and-sixty years—through perilous birth 
Of new conditions, through all disarray 
Of ancient order, and the sad decay 
Or violent fall of Kings—thy Queenly worth, 
Even as thy realm enlarged, has known no dearth 
Of love and loyalty that were thine alway. 


Thy people must be loyal, who are free ; 

Their love has like a rampart girt thee round, 
To escort thee down the years, with pride and glee 
And manfulness of worship. The utmost sea 

Is guarded for thy sake, the farthest ground 
Populous with them that watch and ward for thee ! 
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Ill 


Not for us only is she Queen, and reigns ; 
But for the Nations, held to-day in fear, 
And doubtful of the morrow, lest it hear 
The sound of breaking Doom. While She remains, 
The Peoples still have respite—Havoc, in chains, 
Waits still the promised hour. . . . By each 
frontier 
Her chiding voice says ‘‘ Peace!” both low and 
clear 
From mark to quarrelled mark ; and Man refrains ! 


So has her life become an element, 
A virtue of our world, by length of days 
And constancy in kindness ; she has spent 
Herself so royally in such humble ways ; 
This august Lady, whom no tongue need praise 
When all hearts love her with a full consent ! 
W. Macpona.p. 


NOTES 


THERE is, we have the best reason for saying, no 
ground whatever for the surmises of an approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament, which have been based in the Press 
upon the retirement from the London County Council of 
Mr. Middleton, the chief Conservative Agent. So far as 
Ministers can foresee, we shall have next year another 
such Session of humdrum work as that through which we 
are now passing; and the Session of 1901 may be given 
some distinction in the eyes of the electorate to prepare 
the way for the general election which will then be immi- 
nent. To suppose that Ministers are thinking of a pre- 
mature close to their term of office is absurd. What 
Ministers themselves may think of their exact pepularity 
in the country at this moment we will not pretend to say, 
but they would hardly care to risk an appeal to the 
electorate until, at all events, the memory of the Budget 
of 1899 had been smoothed away by something mgore con- 
sistent with this time of great Imperial opportunities. 


MAY-MEETINGS 


A multitude of Councillors betook themselves to the 
Hague to woo Peace. 

And Peace welcomed them and said, ‘‘ I am charmed 
to meet you. This, in fact, is a great day. And you will 
be pleased to hear that for May 3oth I have an appoint- 
ment at Bloemfontein.” 


IN THREE ACTS 
Act I.—May 6 


A special cablegram from Capetown to THE OUTLOOK 
announces the despatch by Mr. Chamberlain, through Sir 
Alfred Milner, of a firmly-worded demand upon the Trans- 
vaal Government to observe its obligations to the Queen, as 
paramount Power, by securing peace and order within the 
South African Republic. This is supplementary to the 
demand for the cancellation of the dynamite concession, and 
is, says THE OUTLOOK correspondent, taken to mean that 
the Imperial Cabinet deems that the time has come to invite 
President Kruger to observe both the letter and the spirit of 
the London Convention. 


Act IIl.—May 7 
The Press is officially infornied by the Colonial Cdfice 
that there is no foundation whatever for the statement 
published yesterday to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain bad 
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sent “a firmly-worded demand upon the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to observe its obligations to the Queen, as paramount 
Power.” 

Act Ill.—May 18 


The Daily Chronicle announces that the contents of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent despatch on the general relations between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal Government have been com- 
municated to the Pretoria Government; and that it deals 
with the franchise, with the independence of the law courts, and 
with the cancellation of the dynamite concession. It is added 
that the Colonial Secretary’s representations were of a some- 
what peremptory character. 

The Daily Mail Cape Town Correspondent cables that 
the conference between Sir A. Milner and President Kruger 
will take place on May 30 upon the arrival of an important 
despatch from Mr. Chamberlain, and of which the Transvaal 
Government is advised. The despatch, it is added, contains 
details of the reforms which the Imperial Government consider 
indispensable to a settlement of the difficulty. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE monthly issue of ‘‘Army Orders” is an event 
that is awaited with keen interest by Service men in every 
part of the Empire. Upon the will of the Commander-in- 
Chief, as notified through this channel, depends the fate 
of the Army, and all that in it is, until a fresh batch of 
regulations is published. From a perusal of the May 
issue of these ‘‘ Orders,” the civilian reader will at last 
be able to grasp at their true worth the untiring efforts of 
the War Office to popularise the profession of arms. 
Thus the celebrated ‘‘ free kit” of the recruiting-placards 
is, we are here informed, to be augmented in future by 
the grant of a ‘‘ house-wife” (N.B. substantive neuter 
variety only), and such warriors as incline to the austere 
tenets of the Presbyterian faith are to have their wants 
in this respect catered for by the provision of special hymn- 
books. The wave of generosity that is floating over 
No. 86 Pall Mall just now does not, however, stop here, 
for it has further been ‘‘ given at Our Court at St. James’s ” 
that soldiers are to be pecuniarily requited for painting 
their bedsteads and wooden boxes. The scaleof remunera- 
tion for such work is not perhaps a prodigal one— 
amounting indeed to but 14d. per bed and 6d. for every 
ten boxes thus beautified—but it will, nevertheless, be 
readily accepted as an earnest of better things to come. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s Birmingham University is now 
well on the way; at least, of the quarter of a million 
required to begin with, only a mere trifle of £15,000 or so 
has yet to be found. Two gentlemen have promised 
between them £87,500; the last donor being Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the Scottish-American multi-millionaire, whose 
munificence has been often shown before. We congratu- 
late Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Carnegie, who have made it 
clear that there is plenty of money to be had for any scheme 
that rich business men may fancy. Will no one interest 
them on behalf of the re-endowment of Cambridge, of 
which we spoke the other day? Mr. Carnegie, we observe, 
will only give his £50,000 if the Birmingham University 
is made mainly scientific and commercial. That is better 
than nothing, indeed it is very important; but if Mr. 
Carnegie is in earnest when he says that he would gladly 
abolish luxury, poverty being the soil on which greatness 
ani goodness thrive, he should encourage the education 
which trains all powers but cannot be exchanged for hard 
cash. Scientific and commercial education need a strong 
counter-agent, else the result is materialism, greed, and 
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worship of success. We beg the Duke of Devonshire to 
tackle a millionaire or two on behalf of English education 
properly so called. In his position as father of the new Bil] 
and as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, he is 
doubly bound ; and he has himself made a generous con. 
tribution to the endowment fund. 


Tue speech of Lord James of Hereford from the 
chair at the annual meeting of the Fellows of the Imperial 
Institute is full of instruction. His lordship declared, in 
effect, four points of policy. Firstly, in consequence of 
the financial loss involved, the “‘ lighter entertainments” 
of the Institute are to be dropped. Secondly, a new 
branch office is to be opened in the city. Thirdly, a new 
lease of life is to be gained by ‘‘ finding room” for the 
London University. Fourthly, negotiations between the 
Institute and the Government have been going on ‘‘ with 
a view to putting the Institute in the hands of the Govern- 
ment to utilise it in the interests of the whole Empire.” 
The first two points come to this: The loss of the 
‘‘entertainments” is a gain, while the gain of a new 
office means the loss of the rest of the Institute. It is in 
the third and fourth points that the instruction comes in, 
What they amount to is this: The Institute is a very 
good body without a soul; the London University is a 
very deserving soul, which is on the look-out for a suitable 
body wherein to locate itself. The transformation is now 
about to take place—the Government standing by to pick 
up the pieces. After all, it is the best thing to be done, 
and we have waited a long time for it. Quousgue tandem? 


A VERY interesting programme has been prepared for 
the Church Congress next October—the first to be held in 
London. The first place is rightly given to the functions 
of the laity in the organisation and government of the 
Church. That, and not trifles of ritual observance, is the 
real burning question for the Church of England. Another 
important subject is the history of Nonconformity, and its 
influence on the work of the Church. So far as our 
recollection goes, this has not appeared on a Congress 
programme before, at any rate in this form. But whata 
pity it is that the rigid rule of the Congress debars a Non- 
conformist from stating his own case! Dr. Clifford or 
Dr. Horton would give the Churchmen food for much 


thought. As for the speakers, they are mostly hardy 
annuals. Why cannot the Church Congress find some 
new men? 


Tue glorious uncertainty of cricket seems to be no 
monopoly for England. The Australians have had their 
turn this week in first failing miserably before Essex, and 
then triumphing splendidly over Surrey. Howell’s per- 
formance in taking the whole ten of the Surrey wickets is 
unique in the history of the Australian teams in England, 
and is all the more remarkable as Jones and Trumble are 
both considered better bowlers than Howell. Another 
feature of the cricket season is the form of Worcestershire. 
This county has been promoted only this season to the 
ranks of the first class, and bids fair, mainly through the 
efforts of the Fosters and Arnold, to take its place in the 
first half-dozen. Yorkshire have exhibited all the uncer- 
tainty of a two-year-old, and have already twice come very 
near a cropper. Sussex have opened strongly, and, with 
Fry and ‘‘Smith” in good form, should do better than 
last season. Both Oxford and Cambridge appear to be 
strong in batting and, as usual, a little weak in bowling. 
We congratulate Mr. Jessop. 
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THE adoption by the London County Council of its 
General Purposes Committee’s report on the Municipal 
Opera matter is decidedly encouraging. Be the immediate 
result what it may, the question has never before been 
discussed in so practical a fashion. The Committee agrees 
heartily with the petitioners as to the need for a National 
Opera House, though it is unable to endorse their sug- 
gestion that the Council should advance £100,000 from 
public funds for its establishment. It does, however, 
suggest the reservation of a site suitable for the purpose 
when the Holborn-to-Strand improvement is carried out, 
upon which, it suggests, private enterprise might erect the 
necessary building. And if it could be managed, there is 
little doubt that this would be the more excellent way of 
carrying out the project. The assertion is often made 
that without a subsidy an Opera House on the lines 
desired could never pay its way. If Mr. D'’Oyly Carte 
could be induced to unbosom himself of his experiences 
in the case of what is now the Palace Theatre, we should 
see how near that experiment, despite the unavoidable 
errors of management, came to solving out-of-hand this 
problem of a National Opera House in the good old 
British fashion—without State aid or State control. 


THE Peace Conference is at last in full swing, and he 
must be possessed of the very genius of despair who will 
not permit himself to hope for some little resulting crumb 
of ease for the suffering world. The hope would be more 
confident had it been possible to persuade the Tsar to 
relieve Count Muravieff’s Note of its more ambitious 
projects, leaving on the Agenda of the Conference only 
such safe and practicable, yet most desirable, proposals as 
the constitution of an international Court of Appeal, the 
extension of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare, and 
a prohibition, such as is already in force with respect to 
explosive bullets, of the more horrible weapons of destruc- 
tion. Proposals for disarmament are worse than futile, 
since, if adopted, they must inevitably breed an atmosphere 
of international suspicion and a system of international 
espionage more noxious than war itself. Nations will 
begin spontaneously to disarm when, without foregoing 
their right of appeal to the sword, they begin to refer their 
disputes to arbitration. 


THE speech with which M. de Staal signalised his 
assumption of the Presidency of the Conference contained 
an eloquent passage which surely will set all Russia think- 
ing thoughts which, if uttered in the hearing of the 
Government, would consign the thinkers to Siberia. 
“In this calm centre of the Hague,” said the Tsar’s 
Minister, ‘‘we have under our eyes a_ brilliant ex- 
ample of what can be done for the welfare of peoples 
by courage, patriotism, and sustained energy. It is 
on this historic soil of the Netherlands that the greatest 
problems of the political life of States have been discussed.” 
M. de Staal did not add that the problems—liberty of the 
Subject, freedom of speech, religious equality—had not 
only been discussed, but settled, se¢é/ed by war. Remem- 
bering this, remembering the bitter oppression the Tsar is 
at this moment visiting his own people with, it is hardly sur- 
prising to find that the Socialistic and Democratic organs 
of the Continental Press are hostile to the Conference, 
and hold it to be a device of the autocracies of Europe 
for ‘‘the suppression of every popular movement,” and 
they are countenanced in this suspicion by the fact that 
among the documents which have been communicated to 
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all the members of the Conference as a basis for the 
exchange of views is the memorandum which Prince 
Metternich issued in 1816 at the bidding of Alexander I. 
of Russia, proposing that the armament of the several 
Powers should be determined by an International Con- 
ference. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW PARTY 


‘*TuHeE Liberal party of 1886, for good or for evil, has 
passed away for ever.” So Lord Salisbury assured the 
Primrose Knights at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday evening; 
and he descanted upon the “‘ transitional state of feeling” 
among his political opponents—men ‘‘ who by tradition 
had been taught to repeat certain watchwords, to look to 
certain leaders, and to imagine they were sustaining 
certain historical causes.” But Lord Salisbury’s insight 
into political tendencies must show him that not alone the 
Liberal party but the whole body politic is in this tran- 
sitional state of feeling. On both sides, in both houses of 
Parliament, the old party badges are still worn, the old 
war-cries still shouted, the old animosities still culti- 
vated. But not so in the country. There men are re- 
grouping themselves into those who derive their policy 
and their inspiration from the idea of Empire, and those 
others who would father upon Cobden and Bright their 
own ‘‘ hatred of Imperialism.” The idea of a unity nobler 
than the Unionist party, nobler than the Radical party, 
has, as we said the other day, possessed the Electorate, 
breeding an impatience over the rivalries and recriminations 
with which the hacks and ancients of both sides hinder 
the conduct of the nation’s affairs, and a craving for 
a leader who should be imbued with this new idea. 
Lord Rosebery, in his own inimitable way, and at the 
City Liberal Club, has attributed this divorce between 
People and Parliament, and the ‘‘ hideous political apathy ” 
which has overtaken the rank and file of the party 
whose titular leader he once was, to ‘‘the decay of 
Parliamentary Liberalism.” But when he went on to 
explain how this decay is to be remedied he made it 
quite clear that, though a rekindling of ‘‘ the spirit which 
existed before the spirit of 1886” was a necessary step in 
the right direction, yet nothing short of full and glad par- 
ticipation in ‘the new Imperial spirit,” in ‘‘ the larger 
patriotism,” can restore Parliamentary Liberalism to its 
old place in the esteem of the Electorate and in the 
councils of the Empire. Now a renascence of this 
magnitude is more than a re-birth; it is a new birth; 
and this doubtless is what Lord Rosebery desired to con- 
vey to his afflicted audience when he spoke to them of the 
New Party which should presently rise from their ashes 
under the spell of ‘‘the greater pride in Empire which is 
called Imperialism.” 

But it is not only Parliamentary Liberalism which has 
become detached from the political life of the country with 
resulting decay and disintegration. Parliamentary Con- 
servatism is, Lord Salisbury must in his heart of hearts 
admit, in like case. The change is less manifest 
only because the bogey of Home Rule frightens the 
crowd to the right of Mr. Speaker into a semblance of 
cohesion sufficiently similar to that of a living organic 
party to be mistaken for it. Who will deny, however, 
that relieved of this dread the one crowd would become as 
diverse and discordant as the other crowd has already 
become? As we see them in Parliament both parties 
equally lack the new spirit which is abroad in the con- 
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stituencies, the spirit which, as soon as they share it, will 
regroup as it is regrouping the Electorate, and will issue 
in a New Party which will combine with “the larger 
patriotism ” a body of political doctrine which shall be as 
far removed from ‘‘the extreme of Toryism” as from 
‘* the extreme of Socialism.” 

‘The larger patriotism ”’—the phrase requires careful 
pondering if we are to understand exactly how in this 
respect the New Party will differ from the Imperialists of 
various sorts who from time to time have solicited the 
suffrages of the people of this country. Of such are the 
‘‘wild hot Imperialists” who, delighting in bigness for 
the sake of bigness, are for expansion in scorn of conse- 
quence, aud those others who, when they talk of the 
British Empire, think of England as the Roman Senate 
thought of Rome, as the ruler and providence of subject 
States and races-—Imperialists these of the pattern of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But when the New Party talks of the 
British Empire it thinks of England as primus inter pares, 
and of the closer union, the federation, of these equals as 
the means by which that primacy may be organically 
expressed and perpetuated. To this ideal, to the federa- 
tion, the defence, and the development of the dominions 
of the Crown, it would subordinate what are called ques- 
tions of domestic policy, assigning them just suchjimport- 
ance as they may possess in relation to questions touching 
the larger interests of the world-wide realm of the British 
race. 

Such in broad outline will be the features and spirit of 
the New Party, a Party which will draw its recruits indif- 
ferently from those who follow Lord Salisbury and those 
who struggle behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
But who is to be its leader? The Spectator could see in 
Lord Rosebery’s speech only a futile and unworthy attempt 
‘“to regain a position of supremacy in the Liberal party,” 
while other journals even more wildly interpreted it as 
heralding his approaching secession to the Unionists, 
None read it as what indeed it is, a statesmanly analysis 
of that material change in the whole aspect of British 
politics which has cast existing parties into the melting 
pot, which necessitated his retirement, and which will 
necessitate his return as the leader of the New Party. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


HARDSHIPS 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 
Lire in the Commons is by no means all lavender. 
Honourable members are born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. And the chiefest of their troubles lies in the 
circumstance that for nine solid hours per diem—Wednes- 
day and Saturday excepted—they are expected to sit and 
hear each other talk. From three o’clock in the afternoon 
until twelve midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, and from twelve noon until six p.m. on Wed- 
nesdays—these are the hours appointed unto them who 
had fain bear their part in the councils of the nation. As 
a rule—and making allowance for the great business of 
dining—each particular hour is valiantly talked through 
by somebody or other, the net result being, that} during 
the whole Parliamentary workaday week you shall find 
in the Lower Chamber a man on his legs, prosing. To 
recline upon a green cushion and listen might at first 
blush seem to be the easiest duty in the world. . But a 
fortnight of it is calculated to take the insulation off the 
soundest nerves, and to any person save Mr. Speaker— 
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who, of course, is used to it—half a Session’s steady 
listening would, no doubt, mean mental ruin. The 
Commons recognise this, and consequently do their best 
to work the thing in shifts. That is to say, every member 
stays away as often as he dare, coming down only when 
Whips are imperative or the inclination for business con- 
sumes him, and then spending as much time as possible 
in the smoking-room or in the lobbies. Yet is it a weary 
life—weary even for those who, like Sir William Harcourt, 
have private rooms in which, as Mr. Birrell once said, they 
may polish up their epigrams. 

Of such troubles, also, as failure to catch the Speaker's 
eye, two-line reports of speeches that take an hour to 
deliver and days to compose, one’s party remaining 
chronically out of office, being left out of the Cabinet, and 
what not, most decent members get their fill. And worse, 
perhaps, than all else in the minor category is the count- 
out on a Wednesday, when your little Bill—the apple of 
your eye, the crowning glory of your political career— 
comes up for long-delayed discussion. A beautiful illus- 
tration of this latter class of woe was afforded us on 
Wednesday last. First on the paper stood Sir William 
Houldsworth with a motion for the second reading of the 
Rating of Machinery Bill. Mr. Speaker, nothing loth, 
took the chair shortly after noon. There were one or two 
small preliminary matters to be dealt with, and, these dis- 
posed of, Sir William rose and opened fire. The Rating 
of Machinery Bill, he observed, had been introduced no 
fewer than ten times, and passed seven times by large 
majorities. In 1887 it had gone through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee, and in 1895 it was referred to the 
Grand Committee on Trade and reported unamended. 
And the promoters had never had the assistance of either 
party in support of the measure. At which point—it 
being now a quarter past twelve o’clock—Mr. J. Lowther 
blandly called attention to the fact that there were not 
forty members in the House. After the usual interval, 
the Speaker counted, and finding Mr. Lowther’s estimate 
of the attendance correct, suspended the sitting ‘ until 
a quorum should be obtained.” Zxeun¢ omnes, presumably 
in search of quorums. At four o’clock the Speaker re- 
turned. But there was still no quorum, and, accordingly, 
we adjourned. The Rating of Machinery Bill, therefore, 
is hung up once again. 


BLACK-ROD 


HE comes down the Lords corridor clothed in scarlet and 
gold, with a sword by his side, and a weapon in his hand 
which looks like a black ruler. Amid cries of ‘ Way for 
Black-rod!” he progresses with dignified celerity through 
the central lobby and the Commons corridor to the portal 
of the Lower Chamber. The Sergeant-at-arms forthwith 
bangs a pair of oaken doors in his face, not out of dis- 
courtesy, but in the interests of use and wont ; and Black- 
rod is constrained to knock. He knocks thrice. Mr. 
Speaker at the sound grasps his three-cornered hat, rises 
to his feet, silencing the speaking member with a curt 
“Order, order.” Forthwith the doors swing open, and 
amid painful silence Black-rod sails up the Commons 
matting bowing multitudinously. Mr. Speaker is very 
kind to him, and Black-rod explains that the presence of 
the Commons is requested in another place to hear Her 
Majesty’s assent given to certain Bills. Then he retires 
backwards and all bows; there is more shouting in the 
corridor, and Mr. Speaker and a picked following wend 
their ceremonious way into the Lords, TOUCHSTONE. 


XLIM 
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THE TWA DOCTORS 


Conan Doyle v. Nicoll 
[After Burns] 


*TWAS in a place that folk ca’ “toon ” 
(A’ slosh beneath, a’ reek aboon), 

Upon a bonnie morn i’ May 

Things leeterary went agley, 

An’ doctors twa, wha’d got the vapours, 
’Gan writin’ to the daily papers. 


The first was Arthur Conan Doyle, 
A mon wha wairit mickle oil 

An’ mickle ink constructin’ tomes 
About a chiel ca’d Sherlock Holmes, 
An’ wha, at three-an’-saxpence net, 
Wi? Reechards published “ A Duet.” 


The tither, William Rob’tson Nicoll— 

(Your Cockney bard wad rhyme’t wi’ pickle)— 
The tither was an editor— 

“ A force in letters ” some aver— 

Compiler, too, o’ “ Songs of Rest” 

An’ “ Sunday Verses ” o’ the best ; 

Also, forbye, an LL.D. 

At Enbrugh Univairsity. 


Nae doot but they were fain o’ ither, 

An’ fairly pack and thick thegither 

Till yester week. But weeks bring changes, 
An’ aft a wee sma’ word estranges 

Them that were frien’s. To their undoing 
These twa spak thus, about reviewing :— 


DOYLE 
I notice wi’ a deal o’ pain 
That critics cut and come again 
Wi’ the same beuk—how ane repeats 
I’ half a dizzen different sheets 
His blate opinions (the unsigned 
Outpourings o’ an honest mind), 
An’ sets the canny Press ablaze 
Wi’ bursts o’ blame an’ bursts o’ praise. 


There’s ane wha edits this an’ that, 

An’ writes reviews an’ beukish chat 

A’ ower the shop : he’s “ Claudius Clear,” 

“ A Man of Kent,” “ O. O.”—an’ here 

He’s got a column in a daily 

As clever as a new-waled bailie: 

It really seems a public scannel 

That ane pair o’ han’s should haud an’ hannel 
Sae mony strings, an’ ’t sets me sweerin’ 

Tae think the young can’t get a hearin’, 


NICOLL 
. rue, I’m a multi-editor ; 
But, Doyle, my jo, I might be waur, 
For tho’ I’m tied tae mony papers 
I’m honest, an’ I come na capers. 
I’ ither words, I don’t review 
Sae aften as ye think I do; 
My pseudonyms is kent by a’, 
I likena unsigned wark ava— 
An’ as for givin’ youth a hearin’ 
Hae I no done it noo ?—I’m speerin’— 
Did I no see, wi’ frien’ly spirit, 
I’ “ Micah Clarke” a tale o’ merit ? 
An’ if, o’ late, I've pay’t your fecket— 
The “ family” maun be proteckit. 


DOYLE 


But think o’ this, guid Nicoll, neist, 
Aiblins the genial pluralist 
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May, spite o’ conscience’s behests 
Be inflooenced by interests 
O’ a commercial character. 


NICOLL 


Ye’ll hear frae my solicitor 

An ye gab sae ; for weel I know 

I haena saxpence ?’ the show ; 
Also, frien’ Doyle, before we part 
Tak a wee dictum tae your heart : 
“ No man was ever written down 
Except by writing of his own.” 


DOYLE 


Haith, lad, I ken ye speak the truth, 
An’ if I ding’d ye ower the mooth 

I didna mean na harm. . . . Guid-bye ! 
We've gash’d a bit, ye’ll no deny, 

An’ opened up a burnin’ question 
That’s aft disturbit ma digestion. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


{[N.B.—The foregoing may be guid Scots; but we hae oor 
doots.—ED.] 


THE NEW AUSTRALIAN BOWLER 


EVER since the memorable day, in 1878, when Gregory’s team 
defeated the pick of English cricketers by nine wickets, Aus- 
tralian visitors to this country have provided many surprises. On 
that occasion Spofforth took six wickets for 4 runs, and Boyle five 
for 3; but, of course, both had bowled on several English cricket 
grounds prior to that sensational performance. The most startling 
first appearance as a batsman was that of H. H. Massie, who 
scored 206 out of 265, whilst he was at the wicket against Oxford 
on May 15, 1882. Since then no such startling dédu¢ has been 
witnessed until W. Howell last Monday captured all ten Surrey 
wickets for less than three runs apiece. 

This achievement is still more remarkable because Howell 
began his cricket career as a hard-hitting left-handed bat. In 
1894, when representing New South Wales, after Stoddart’s team 
had amassed over 300, he asked to be allowed to bowl. Gregory 
consented in order to give the regular bowlers a rest. Howell 
captured five wickets for 44 runs, and established a local reputa- 
tion at Sydney. Subsequently in Inter-colonial matches his best 
figures have been five for 37 v. Victoria on Boxing Day, 1896, and 
six for 40 v. South Australia in 1897, whilst a year previously he 
had scored 62 against the same antagonists. His skill with the 
ball greatly impressed the members of Stoddart’s last team. Mr. 
Arthur Priestley, who accompanied them, has stated that he 
frequently made the ball curve a couple of yards in the air, whilst 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji has observed, “the chief characteristic of his 
bowling, apart from the beautiful length, is the fact of it coming 
rather quick and straight off the pitch.” 

Having taken six wickets for 116 at Adelaide, and five for 75 at 
Melbourne, Howell’s place in the present Colonial eleven was 
assured. Unfortunately, he strained his leg on board ship and 
was unable to take part in the first two matches. Even now he is 
apt to limp from its effects. His marvellous bowling at the Oval 
is therefore more remarkable. Not only had no Australian ever 
before captured all ten English wickets, but when Barrett dis- 
missed the whole of Gregory’s side at the Oval in 1878, not one 
wicket was clean bowled, whilst Howell removed the bail eight times. 

Trundling of such brilliance deserves the more praise because the 
excellent pitch of the Oval is not so affected by rain as that of Lord’s 
or Sheffield. Though a left-handed bat, Howell bowls with his right. 
Starting with both hands holding the ball, his delivery is high with 
an easy action, and he gives no indication when he varies his pace. 
His style is above all suspicion of unfairness. Spofforth, who was 
a spectator on Wednesday, declared him to be the finest of the 
Colonial bowlers, and the Surrey eleven were loud in their praise 
of his ability, whilst the Oval crowd gave him a great ovation. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE DANGERS OF DELAY—THE FREE STATE 
CONCILIATORY—CONFIDENCE IN SIR ALFRED 
MILNER—THE LATEST ‘‘CONSPIRACY” 
ENGINEERED FROM PRETORIA 
(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 

Cape Town: May 19. 

TENSION between parties in the Cape Colony is augmenting 
as the situation in the Transvaal grows graver. Re- 
sponsible men are increasingly apprehensive lest the delay 
in a satisfactory settlement of Outlander grievances should 
give the dangerous elements of the situation an oppor- 
tunity to make a pacific solution impossible. The party 
in the Orange Free State, of which Mr. Fraser is the 
spokesman, is doing its utmost to induce the Transvaal 
Government to make reasonable concessions. 

The Outlanders regard any franchise concessions as 
unacceptable unless the suzerainty is defined and enforced. 
Otherwise they would decline to take the oath of allegi- 
ance. Also they demand as indispensable municipal 
control where they are in a majority, as in Johannesburg, 
and an inviolable Judiciary. 

Everyone who desires the maintenance of British 
supremacy throughout South Africa has the fullest con- 
fidence in Sir Alfred Milner, and in his conduct of the 
approaching conference with Mr. Kruger. 

There has been some friction between Mr. Schreiner's 
Ministry and Sir Alfred Milner with respect to the 
suzerainty, and the right of the Cape Ministry to a control 
in the negotiations between the High Commissioner and 
the Transvaal. 

The so-called conspiracy in Johannesburg is a purely 
bogus affair, in which some irresponsible loafers have been 
trapped by Government spies for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the constitutional agitation of the Outlanders and 
of hampering the Imperial Government. Neither the South 
African League nor any one of the least standing among 
the Outlanders had any knowledge of what was being 
engineered. 


Mr. Kruger's Plot 


‘When you are not strong you must be clever (s/),” 
says a Boer proverb, and the news of the discovery of 
« wide-spread conspiracy for the overthrow of Mr. Kruger’s 
‘Government, and of the arrest of the ringleaders for high 
treason, did but awaken in this country a suspicion that 
once again the Boers had been trying to live up to their 
proverb. Our Correspondent confirms the suspicion. He 
plainly declares that the whole thing is the work of the 
Secret Service Department which Mr. Kruger, like another 
Tsar, has built up around him. But the purpose of this 
hogus plot? . Well, it is no secret that Mr. Kruger has 
grown alarmed at the new unanimity of this country and 
the Continent against him. As a close student of our 
political methods, he knows that it portends a corre- 
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sponding decisiveness on the part of the Imperial 
Government. But he remembers how usefully the 
Raid operated in his favour by preventing such un- 
animity, diverting as it did a portion of the public 
anger from his misdeeds to our own. At the present 
juncture another Raid would be nothing short of pro- 
vidential, and since the Outlanders—having placed their 
case in the hands of Sir Alfred Milner, in whom, as our 
Correspondent says, they have entire confidence—are 
judiciously resolved not to hamper him by repeating the 
folly of 1895-6, Mr. Kruger has repeated it for them, 
Such, when the facts are sifted out and pieced together, 
will be seen to be the origin and purpose of this bogus 
plot. 

This is not the first thing of the sort, as Blue-book 
8423 sufficiently proves. There it may be read how in 
May 1896 Mr. Kruger telegraphed to the High Com. 
missioner that an invasion of the Transvaal was about 
to be again attempted ; how he gravely put in a sworn 
affidavit that ‘‘ an English officer named Jones” had con- 
fessed that 2,000 to 3,000 troops with 100 cannons were 
going into the Transvaal to take it ; how the invasion and 
the ‘‘ English officer named Jones” were proved to be 
pure myths; and how Sir Hercules Robinson telegraphed 
to Mr. Kruger with, for him, quite unusual heat and 
sharpness, that the whole story was ‘‘a tissue of false- 
hoods and absurdities.” 

That the Boers should be repeating in May 1899 the 
foolish tricks of May 1896 augurs ill for the success of 
the Conference between Sir A. Milner and President Kruger. 
Nor do the reforms which the latter has now definitely laid 
before the Volksraad improve the outlook. A com- 
parison of his proposals with the reasonable minimum 
demanded by the Outlanders shows how entirely they fail to 
meet the case. But where the Outlanders have failed, 
Sir Alfred Milner, with his wealth of firmness and per- 
suasiveness, may succeed. Only Mr. Kruger must enter 
into Conference armed with the fullest powers to bind the 
Volksraad. If heis to meet Sir Alfred merely as a dele- 
gate whose recommendations that body may confirm or 
modify or reject, Sir Alfred Milner would be wasting time 
in journeying to Bloemfontein. The story of the Pretoria 
Convention and its tardy ratification should be kept in 
mind. 


Urgent Imperial Needs 


The attitude of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade 
towards one of the most urgent national questions of the 
day—the manning of the Mercantile Marine—is so extra- 
ordinary that no explanation is possible. Every year two 
needs are becoming more and more pressing—a greater 
number of British seamen in the mercantile navy and a 
large Naval Reserve. Both these needs are Imperial, and 
month after month passes and the Government still con- 
tinue to say ‘‘ No” to all schemes which are suggested to 
them, and yet fail to bring forward any real solution of 
the difficulty themselves. The longer action is delayed 
the greater will become the barriers to the solution of this 
twin problem; for, whatever Mr. Goschen and Mr. Ritchie 
may say, the relation between the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine must be of the closest. Mr. Goschen has himself 
illustrated this by appointing over a hundred and fifty 
mercantile officers to commissions in the Navy, to fill up 
some of the vacancies for lieutenants that could not be 
filled in the ordinary way for want of sufficient naval 
midshipmen. 
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CHINA’S CHAMPION * 


LorRD CHARLES BERESFORD’S book is a notable achievement. 
The politician, the soldier, and the capitalist will each find in it a 
clear, plain-spoken statement of the points best deserving atten- 
tion in what is known as “the China Question.” The politician 
may learn from the lips of Chinese statesmen the ground of the 
fears entertained by them as to the probable collapse of their 
Empire. He may go further, and trace the same apprehensions 
reflected in the minds of the merchants of all nationalities who 
have invested capital in that harassed country. He may gather 
also, if his mind is open to conviction, that a sedentary policy on 
the part of Great Britain will inevitably hasten the evil day of 
downfall, and wreck the fortunes of the foreign traders. And he 
may study not only the sad picture of “ Dark East China,” but a 
“Way Out.” The soldier will find in these pages an accurate 
description, taken from personal observation of the Chinese 
arsenals, armies, armaments, forts, and ships, with suggestions for 
their rehabilitation and reform. The merchant may find here an 
admirable and full epitome of foreign trade done and doing, of all 
the risks, actual and probable, and of the gigantic future possi- 
bilities of enterprise and, wealth ,which seem indeed to pass the 
dreams of avarice. 

The key-note of the whole work is not, indeed, the “ Break-up” 
of China, but its resuscitation. The author believes in the Chinese 
people, in theirintegrity, military courage, and solvency. He believes 
that they have a great future before them as well as a great 
past behind them. His policy is “ restoration,” as opposed to 
“wreckage.” He sees in this vast population of 400 millions a 
splendid field for future commercial enterprise by the nations of 
the West, and every word of his 500 pages is directed to this end. 
“T assert,” he writes, “that the great bulk of the Chinese pcople 
are honest, acute men of business ; and that only the traditional 
method of government is corrupt.” Again, “If it be objected that 
China itself is effete and rotten, I reply that this is false.” This is 
the root of his entire contention. The whole artillery of his argu- 
ment is turned against the opposite view, which has for too long 
been the essential principle of our Foreign Office policy, and lurks 
behind every criticism of his book in the London daily press. 
Western politicians will shortly be sharply divided into two classes 
—those who believe in the recuperative power of John Chinaman, 
and those who do not. Lord Charles believes in China. He has 
come home to tell the British democracy of a land flowing with 
milk and honey, suffering only from temporary but remediable 
difficulties, partly engendered by an antiquated and corrupt form 
of officialism, but in great measure precipitated by the greed, 
jealousy, and weakness of China’s so-called Western friends. And 
beycnd the British democracy Lord Charles appeals to the world 
at large, to the intelligence of all the great trading nations of 
Europe, America, and Japan, inviting them to join with the 
Government of Great Britain in putting the rider once more into 
the saddle. ‘I hold,” he says, “that to break up a dismasted 
craft, the timbers of which are stout and strong, is the policy of the 
wrecker for his own gain. The real seaman tows her into dock, 
and refits her for another cruise!” He has written a treatise on 
the best cement for mending broken China, and should have 
christened his book accordingly. He has thrown down his glove 
for the Celestial Empire, and his volume should have been called 
“A Championship of China.” 

Granting Lord Charles’ fundamental premiss, that China is 
sound at the core, though rotten on the surface, that she is capable 
of recovery and worth resuscitation, and ought not to be reckoned 
among Lord Salisbury’s “ decaying nations,” the reader may follow 
very readily the general lines of policy suggested. To support the 
Imperial Government, to maintain law and order, to secure foreign 
Properties, and to protect future enterprise, Great Britain—as 
holder of the largest foreign vested interest—should invite the 
co-operation of all other interested nations, to reorganise the native 
military and police, as Sir Robert Hart has reorganised the Customs. 


* “The Break-Up of China ; with an Account of its Present Commerce, 
Currency, Waterways, Armies, Railways, Politics, and Future Prospects.” 
By Lord Charles Beresford. With Maps. London and New York : Harper 
Brothers, 
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A central reliable force, once brought together under joint 
European control, would give a sense of security both to the 
Imperial Government and the foreign trader, and might be made 
the lever for effecting a vast number of local reforms in coinage, 
taxation, and other matters, which are essential to the development 
of trade. The British taxpayer would, of course, cry out that the 
expense of reorganising the army, navy, and police of 400 millions 
of people would cost a king’s ransom. But Lord Charles antici- 
pates the objection and says, “The necessary reorganisation 
could be effected by an honest expenditure of the moneys 
now allowed for defence, and need not cost a shilling of 
European money.” Doubtless much has to be done. Even 
at Peking Lord Charles found the soldiers still shooting 
with bows and arrows. “Hitting the target,” he writes, “is 
a detail of minor importance; the real merit consists in the 
position or attitude of the bowman when discharging his shaft !” 
Among the various armies which Lord Charles inspected, he found 
no less than fourteen different descriptions of rifles. The Consul 
at Wuchow said that during the recent riots the soldiers were 
armed with every sort of weapon, guns, rifles, and blunderbusses. 
They also carried long brass horns and gongs and other instru- 
ments to make discordant noises. Many were totally unarmed, 
and carried only a bird-cage and a fan ! 

To the general policy of rehabilitating the Chinese Government 
Lord Charles adds the essential policy of the “Open Door,” or 
equal opportunity for the trade of all nations. And to this he 
appends an unqualified condemnation of the “Spheres of In- 
fluence” policy. 

At every point he confirms his facts and opinions by the’ 
testimony of the local chambers of commerce and the Chinese 
officials. If he can rouse the preoccupied British public to a sense 
of their duty towards China, if he can get anything better from the 
Foreign Office than the meagre pittance of support already dealt 
out to the British communities in the Far East, he will earn the 
lasting gratitude of China and of the Chinese traders of all 
nations, and may, perhaps, pave the way for opening up the 
greatest field of commercial enterprise that the modern world has 
yet known. 

Will he succeed? We wish we could believe that “Toe 
late” will not have to be written across such proposals. Germany, 
Russia, France, England, Italy, and Japan have each settled down 
upon the Chinese coastline, and what Chinese rehabilitation can 
remove them? One way out for China there may be. Were she 
to concentrate all her efforts upon the Middle Kingdom she might, 
in frank co-operation with Britain on the lines of free trade and 
equal opportunities for all, yet become a Power in the Far East. 
That to many shrewd observers seems now her only hope. 








| - ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Be-rasr, 
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Empress Frederick of Germany. 


Granp DipLtoma oF Honour, EpinsurGu, 1890. 
Two PrizE MEpALs, Paris, 1889. 
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FINANCE 


MINES AND THE MARKET 


Mrngs at the best are a speculation, whether situated in 
the tropical regions of the Gold Coast or in the freezing 
latitudes of Klondike ; and, notwithstanding the revolu- 
tion in the mining industry by the introduction of the most 
scientific processes, a speculation they must from their 
very nature remain. It is true that the capitalist and 
investor no longer deem it necessary to carry on a mining 
operation as a little flutter on the sly. Even big financial 
houses now find mining enterprises attractive. It is true 
also that in certain gold-bearing regions mining has been 
carried to such a pitch of perfection that it claims almost 
as much credit to the designation of an industry as ‘does 
the exploitation of the coal seams in the North of England 
or in South Wales. But mining enterprises are still a 
speculation; the goldfields have increased so largely 
in number and area that there are consequently many 
more counters to gamble with, and the gold reefs or 
deposits vary so greatly in character that there is plenty 
of ingenuity for speculation. Eight or nine years ago in 
the long lists of mining prices published by the daily 
papers, even in the provinces, the number of quotations 
rarely exceeded 200. The daily quotation now often includes 
400 or 500 mines. 

Eliminating the few but very rich gold mines in India, 
the Witwatersrand goldfields hold the pre-eminence, and 
for more reasons than one. Not only is the Rand the 
largest gold producer, but the amount of capital sunk 
there is enormous, whilst the industry has, by the intro- 
duction of the most scientific methods, been carried to a 
greater state of perfection than in any other part of the 
world. The gold formation, too, is of such a character 
that there is much less uncertainty as to the contents, 
richness, and life of a mine. The shares therefore of 
many companies are quoted on a basis giving a com- 
paratively small yield. It is these shares mostly that are 
to be regarded as speculative investments. We do not 
say that the big South African houses, or at any rate 
people connected with them, do not gamble in the shares 
and do not manipulate the market for their own purposes, 
but we do believe that there is more honest management 
and less market trickery in connection with the Witwaters- 
rand mining industry than in many other goldfields—the 
Mysore goldfields excepted. 

From the Transvaal one’s mind jeuly turns to 
Rhodesia. Here, as elsewhere, there are, no doubt, 
many wild-cat schemes, and many honestly conceived 
‘f propositions ” which may not fulfil the expectations of 
their promoters. This is natural in an immense field only 
now emerging from the period of surface-scratching to 
actual development. But beyond all question the pos- 
sibilities of Rhodesia are great. Civilisation is progress- 
ing rapidly, and in the case of land and exploration 
companies holding immense areas, gold discoveries and 
developments may not unlikely be such as to fully warrant 
not only present quotations, but much higher prices. Of 
dourse the investor must take up his shares and pay for 
them, and he must lock them up in his strong box, 
possibly for a year or two. 
| When we come to West Australia we write with mixed 
feelings. The deposits there have been marvellously rich, 
richer by far in the Kalgoorlie district than in any other 
goldfield of the world, judged by the area and the state of 
development. The formation, however, is less assured, 
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and we have in the past had in West Australia instances 
of companies making regular crushings of marvellous 
richness, and a few months afterwards making com- 
paratively poor returns. Moreover the shares are not so 
well distributed. Hence those of some of the best mines 
have fluctuated at a rate anything but reassuring to the 
investor. For instance, take the Lake View Consols, the 
biggest producer in West Australia. The shares at one 
time last year were down to below 7}, and this year they 
have been over 20. Again, Golden Horseshoe shares 
were dealt in last year at 5} and this year at 50. 

Apart from fluctuations in the price of shares conse- 
quent upon the varying character of advices from the 
mine, and frequently a restricted market, the condition of 
affairs we have indicated naturally lends itself to market 
manipulation on the part of insiders who are dishonest 
enough to use their information for their own purposes by 
operating on the market. This is a charge which it would 
be unwise to bring home to any one company, but that it 
exists we are fully convinced, and naturally such practices 
bring discredit upon the Westralian mining industry. Also 
to be regretted is the rapid creation of finance companies 
frequently allied one with the other, dealing in each other's 
shares, amalgamating with and absorbing one another, 
operating on the market, and indeed indulging in purely 
finance operations instead of in the production of gold. 
Profits have been made on paper and distributed in paper, 
and wild speculation has taken place with the inevitable 
result. Some of these dissipated parasites are defunct, 
the victims of financial phthisis. Would we could believe 
that there are no more to take their place! Further, we 
should like to see Westralians bought more on their 
intrinsic merits than because they are controlled by or 
associated with certain groups of market operators, pro- 
moters, and financiers. We have not referred to British 
Columbian and West African mines because the public 
interest in them as yet is circumscribed, but as readers of 
THE OUTLOOK are aware, we believe that the potentialities 
of these gold-bearing districts are great. 


SYNDICATES AND COMPANIES 


The Non-Poisonous Strike Anywhere Match Syndicate, 
Limited 


In October last when there was so much discussion about 
“ phossy jaw,” a servant of the London County Council obtained 
permission to take out a patent for the manufacture of non- 
poisonous matches. About the same time a patent was taken out 
by a German. These two patents were amalgamated, or rather 
acquired by a small syndicate which was registered with the not 
very elegant title of the “ Non-Poisonous Strike Anywhere Match 
Syndicate, Limited.” The capital was £6,000 in shares of £1 each. 
This week there have been considerable dealings in these shares, 
which have risen to about f11. The buying has not been based 
on the idea that a limited company is to be brought out with a big 
capital, for we understand that the syndicate will not manufacture 
at all. They will remain a syndicate, and will simply receive 
royalties. Should these royalties mount up, as is expected, toa 
considerable sum, with a consequent appreciation in the shares of 
the syndicate, the directors will subdivide them. Nothing positive 
appears to have been done as yet. by the syndicate beyond 
arranging a contract with the Diamond Match Company, which 
still awaits signature. 

It has been stated that when the prospectus of Whiteley’s, 
Limited, appears, the public will be invited to subscribe for 
debentures only, the share capital being taken by the vendors. If 
so, there will be much disappointment among the “stags” on the 
Stock Exchange, who have been already dealing in the shares, 
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though they know neither the amount nor their denomination ; 
among those who have become customers of Whiteley’s in order 
to be placed upon the books in the hope of obtaining preferential 
allotment as customers, As to the facts of the case, nothing has 
yet, we believe, been decided upon ; but those who advise Mr. 
Whiteley have placed before him the advantages of an issue of 
debentures only. 


New Issues in Preparation 


Whiteley’s, Westbourne Grove, shortly ; Wallace Brothers, furniture 
dealers, £100,000, end of May; Japanese Loan, 410,000,000, shortly ; 
Argentine Loan, £6,000,000, negotiations ; Mexican Conversion, London 
and Continent, negotiations ; Chinese Railway Loan, negotiations. 


NOTES 


IN reply to a correspondent (G., Plymouth), we may state that 
the Great Northern Railway (U.S.A.) is one of the best managed 
lines in the country. The offer of new shares at par is quite 
correct, and our correspondent ought certainly to take up his 
allotment. The high price of the existing stock is partly due to 
the offer of new shares at par; in other words it includes the 
bonus or right to take up the new stock. Of course when the new 
stock has been issued the quotation may fall. The new lines to be 
acquired may prove a good investment for the Great Northern. 


The demoralisation in Wall Street, of which we wrote last week, 
became more pronounced on the sudden death of Mr. Roswell P. 
Flower, ex-Governor of New York. Mr. Flower was one of the 
leaders of the “ bull” party, to whose exertions the recent boom in 
Industrial shares was largely due. The market feared a serious 
collapse, and Wall Street was for a time in a state of semi-panic. 
The collapse in prices was stopped, however, by the action of banks 
who are reported to have extended their accommodation, and by 
the action of some of the Insurance companies, who stepped into 
the market and bought large blocks of stock. ‘There has thus been 
a sharp recovery, but we do not like the market position. 


Throgmorton Street last week lost two prominent men closely 
connected with the American market, in Mr. Tom Nickalls, once 
well known as the “Erie King,” and Mr. Harry Lewis Raphael, 
the head of the firm of R. Raphael & Sons, a big finance house 
engaged in large arbitrage operations with America, and also in 
big international bullion movements. Members of the House 
expressed their sincere regret by wearing black, but did not alter 
the price of American shares by ;;._ In Wall Street we have had 
the sudden removal by death of one market operator ; and the 
exceptional measures such as we have indicated have had to be 
taken to prevent a panic. This does not speak well for the much- 
vaunted intrinsic stability of Wall Street. As regards the economic 
condition of the country it is splendid, and if, as is represented, the 
public are turning their attention from trusts and industrials to 
railway shares, the improvement in prices may continue. Still, the 
position calls for caution. 


Among Colonial Railway securities Grand Trunk of Canada 
Stocks have come in for considerable notice. To take the First 
Preference as the standard of fluctuations, the highest price 
touched last year was 81}, and early in April of this year the price 
was 84}. That was the high-water mark, and at the time very 
“bullish” sentiments were expressed. The traffics were most satis- 
factory ; business was expanding in consequence of the restoration 
of local rates and the more friendly working with the Canadian 
Pacific. Much was expected from the more friendly relations with 
the United States lines, and the liberal expenditure that had been 
made since the present board took office. From that time, how- 
ever, prices steadily fell, though it is true it took six weeks to bring 
about a fall of as many pounds. The speculative account open 
for the rise has apparently been much reduced during the fall, and 
On the publication of a satisfactory traffic this week the market 
turned round. Operators had gone for a decrease of £10,000, 
and the decrease was under £4,000. As the traffics from now to the 
end of the half-year will compare with comparatively small traffics 
a year ago, a “bull ” campaign has been started this week. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


IMPRESSIONS OF JOHANNESBURG 


Sobannesburg, Box 1oor. 


DEAR ——You see by my address that I have plunged, as I fore- 
told I should, into the maze of Johannesburg streets and alleys. 
The change, if nothing else, is certainly startling, for besides the 
really energetic rattle of machinery, you can sit through a third- 
vate rendering of a Shakespearian play of an evening. The fever 
of this place is scarcely to my liking, for it is so obviously un- 
healthy, and now I can look back with tolerance and even regret 
to the brooding calin of Bloemfontein sitting quietly out on the 
veldt under the hot sun. 

My first impressions of Johannesburg were scarcely compli- 
mentary to that mushroom growth, for as a picture it is either in 
deep black or brilliant white, without the smallest relief of any 
intermediate shades or semitones. Consequently coming into it 
on a sudden out of the sleepy serenity of Bloemfontein I painted 
it black, and that with the broadest brush my imagination could 
supply. I don’t say that I was altogether wrong, for whatever the 
high lights, they are soaked up by the long awful shadows, and I 
don’t think the most easy-going of Englishmen, at all events, 
could paint it much brighter. 

When I came in I deposited my things at a little gin shanty 
perched on one end of the reef, and then started out to prospect. 
Well, of that prospecting I can only say I met more blackguards 
to the square mile than I ever thought possible outside the warm 
legendary region devoted to such characters. It seemed peopled 
by gross-looking Germans and shady Jew financiers, with a good 
solid substratum of ruffianly miners. These were in turn relieved 
by the most offensive of snobs in the clerk line, while a great mass 
of men of indiscriminate occupations roamed about who had to 
pay court to public soup-kitchens to preserve themselves from 
starvation. A pretty picture as a resultant of our nineteenth- 
century civilisation, isn’t it? and a most disheartening one to begin 
with ; but I was then so glad to see movement and brisk action 
that I did not complain of the quality of such. 

After my prospecting, and before I could peg out my claim, 
speaking figuratively to continue the simile, I was knocked over by 
a slight attack of fever ; and, as if to prove me wrong in my 
previous analysis of the Johannesburg population, I was given a 
bed by a fellow whom I had never seen before. He looked after 
me as if I had been a brother the whole time I was ill, and pulled 
me round almost at the expense of his own health. He was a 
splendid fellow, and would take nothing from me in return: in 
truth, I do not know what I could have given him, for it is one of 
those things that you cannot repay in hard cash ; but you may be 
sure I shall watch an opportunity to give as good as I received. 

I have been quite favourably impressed by the Kaffir “ boys” 
here—at least my “boys.” You only have to treat them like 
human beings and they worship the ground you tread upon. My 
“boys” are most exemplary in obedience, and would run twenty 
miles at a word from me. When I give them a pinch of my 
tobacco, they drop down before me like so many ninepins, kissing 
my boots, which are frequently very dirty, and calling me most 
unpronounceable names with “Prince” at the end. Poor fellows! 
in the long run they get more kicks than ha’pence, and much is 
to be said against the average white and his treatment of them. 

The contrasts throughout the town are very startling. You see 
crouching by the side of a great ugly stone building a wretched 
little hovel, whose inmate must be a source of continual danger to 
any community. Enough money is spent here on drink and 
general immorality to build—using the words of Ruskin—a 
marble church in every city of England. It is truly the scarlet 
city of South Africa, flaunting its awful robes plainly, and in the 
broad daylight. Do not wonder, then, that I ask so earnestly for 
news from home and all the genial little happenings which you 
may consider provokingly trivial.—Yours ever H. M. B. 





WESTRALIAN AND RHODESIAN POSITION TO DATE.—Important 
Article as to Present and Future Prospects. Just published. Address, 
London and Paris Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, E.C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NO EAR FOR HARMONY 
To the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


RounpD the personality of Major-General Hector MacDonald, 
C.B., A.D.C., many stories have been woven. |Of these the 
majority have probably seen almost as much service as has the 
gallant soldier of whom they are recounted. Here, however, is 
one that, in canteens and places where they talk, is still told to 
recruits and marines, together with any other authorised recipients 
of barrack-room “ cuffers” who may happen to be on the premises. 
When the future Queen’s Aide-de-Camp was occupying a some- 
what humble sphere in military circles—viz. that of lance- 
corporal—he was, so runs the tale, present at an inspection held 
by an officer who had a theory that a perfect knowledge of all 
bugle-calls was the first duty of a soldier. To this end he in- 
variably made “ bugle-drill” a prominent feature of his examina- 
tion. The modus operandi was as follows :—Ordering a bugler to 
step to the front of the parade, he would instruct him ina low 
tone of voice to sound a certain call, which he would then direct 
one of the N.C.O.’s to name. When it came to Hector Mac- 
Donald’s turn to display his knowledge, it was evident that the 
sturdy Aberdonian was not as musically gifted as were his 
fellows, and several wild and unsuccessful guesses at the various 
“calls” were the result. “Bless my soul ! Corporal,” fumed the 
General, ‘‘ I don’t believe you know anything. Let me see if you 
can tell me the tune of the pay-call.”. “I’m not very good at 
music, sir,” replied the subsequent hero of Omdurman, deferentially, 
“ but if you'll just whistle it, I’ll tell you if you’re right !” 
Author's Club, S.W. HORACE WYNDHAM. 


OUR NAVAL ENGINEERS: A CASE FOR 


INQUIRY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The thanks of the engineering personnel are due to you for the 
persistent manner in which you keep calling attention to the 
inequitable treatment to which this branch of the first line of 
defence is subjected by “ My Lords” of the Admiralty. You state 
in a recent issue “that there are complaints by the engine-room 
artificers,” and you suggest that a committee should be constituted 
to inquire into the whole of the grievances under which the 
senior and junior members of the engineering staff suffer. 

With that suggestion I cordially agree, and so I think will 
everyone who has the true interest of a powerful navy at heart. 
In case of war, the weak link in our chain of defence will probably 
be found in the engine-room, for neither engineer officer nor 
engine-room artificer is satisfied with his position there ; and this 
dissatisfaction militates in divers ways against a high state of 
efficiency. It is notorious that candidates possessed of the 
moderate standard of mechanical skill required of engine-room 
artificers are not forthcoming in sufficient numbers ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, when it is considered that the starting rate of pay 
is only that recommended by the special committee that rendered 
its report more than twenty-three years ago—viz. 55. 6d. per day. 
The average rate of general labour wage per day throughout the 
povinces is higher than that, whilst in the London district it is 
considerably higher. 

The prospects, too, are very poor compared with those of the 
mercantile marine. In that service it is possible for an ordinarily 
intelligent mechanic to become a chief engineer in four or five 
years ; but in the navy, he must have served ten years, and must 
be thirty-five years of age before he is allowed to compete for the 
position of an artificer engineer, whose rank in the service is that 
of warrant officer. The age to which these officers will have to 
serve (fifty-five) practically limits their chances of enjoying their 
retiring allowance. No distinction is made between these officers 
and those of the upper deck, such as gunners, boatswains, and 
carpenters, who do not spend their lives amidst stifling heat, and 
whirling, throbbing machinery. Compulsory retirement should be 
at fifty years of age, and not, as now, at fifty-five. 

Then the engine-room artificer is given the lowest pension 
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when compared with his pay of any class in the service. It js 
hardly conceivable that this valuable mechanic, whose professional 
training does not cost the nation a farthing, should only get 45 per 
cent. of his average pay and 40 per cent. of his maximum pay as 
pension, when other classes of similar grade who have been 
trained at the country’s cost get on the average about 53 per cent, 
of their pay as a retiring allowance, whilst with some of the classes 
in question it works out considerably higher when pension is com- 
pared with pay. Let there be no mistake about the physical 
condition of these men after twenty-two years’ service in modern 
ships ; the steel by that time is taken out of them. 
Portsmouth, A. MARSHALL, 


BACCHUS AS LIBERATOR 
To the Editor of THz OvTLOoK 


Your critic, in his very kindly appreciation of my verses, com- 
plains that he is puzzled by what appears to him a recommenda- 
tion of drunkenness as a cure for weak memories. The verses in 
question were suggested by, and are in fact a very loose and 
extended paraphrase of, a sentence of Hafiz which occurs in 
Emerson’s essay on “ Persian Poetry.” I have no Emerson by 
me, but the passage is much like this: “I will be down with 
wine :; pearls we find in a ruined house.” Of course the truth I 
refer to is not of the gross, material, and statistic sort; itisa 
truth rather of emotion, cf the relation of one man to another, or 
of man to the world, or a glimpse of a happy aspect of things, 
and the proper pleasantness of destiny ; such as is very generally 
expressed by persons in their cups. 

As instance, I have only to cite the tendency of the English- 
man to sing “ For he’s a jolly good fellow” ; and:to lend when he 
expects no return—or rather, to expect a return—at a certain hour 
of night and festivity. The fellow may not be jolly good, but 
that he is so is the truth to the singer. And regarding inebria- 
tion as a temporary rejuvenescence, have we not here the return 
to a former state of mind, when every goose was a peacock? 

From a scientific point of view, again, it is quite allowable 
that the artificial stimulation of the receptive and co-ordinative 
faculties may evoke old and rarely evoked co-ordinations, 
Bacchus, let us remember, was not always a middle-class devil, 
nor is he now, save to the middle-classes. He was a god, and he 
is the Liberator : he who brings to the old the truth of forgotten 
things, who makes the ancient labourer, for an hour, a king, and 
young. 

I apologise for occupying so much space over so small a 
matter, but I could not bear to be regarded as a perverter of 
youth ; for now I see that one reading of my lines might have 
terrible consequences in these days of competitive examinations. 
The poem is not really immoral, though it perhaps lacks a moral. 
But I am not a Wordsworth, or I would have added: “ But oh, 
what a difference in the morning !” A. BERNARD MIALL. 

30 Lushington Road, Eastbourne. 


VILLAGE NOTES 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Clarissa in her Village Notes in your columns has not, I 
believe, dwelt upon the villager’s familiarity—at times callous 
familiarity —with death. I was once visiting a sick cottager, and 
found the boards up in part of the sick-room. The room was 
sadly disarranged in consequencé. I looked and expressed sur- 
prise, but the wife was in no way disconcerted. She explained, in 
the hearing of the sick man, that the boards were up to let down 
the body on the day of the expected funeral ! 

There is too the well-authenticated tale of the wife who, when 
her sick husband ventured to join in the conversation at the bed- 
side, turned round and sharply rebuked him with “ Lie thee down, 
and get on with thy dying.” 

One further illustration. A relative of mine was not long 
since curate in a Devon village. One day he received a request 
to bury a resident in a neighbouring parish. It came in the way 
of a tribute to his personal influence, or perhaps to his preaching, 
and he assented. At the funeral he ventured to ask the widow 
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why she sent for him and not for the clergyman of her own parish. 
« Well, you see, sur, you’m be dark, and we thought you’d match 
so well with us and the horses and all.” The curate of the neigh- 
pouring parish was a man of light complexion and hair, and he 
was the favourite at the weddings of the villagers of both parishes. 
L. S. 


CHEESE-MITES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Do you like these lines of Dr. Conan Doyle? They form a 
clever parable, I think, @ frofos of discussion among the various 
schools of thought :— 


“ The cheese-mites asked how the cheese got there, 
And warmly debated the matter. 
The Orthodox said it came from the air, 
And the Heretics said from the platter. 


‘They argued it long, and they argued it strong, 
And I hear that they argue it now: 
But of all the choice spirits who lived in the cheese, 
Not one of them thought of a cow.” 
3 


A QUESTION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


OF IDENTITY 


You suggest in your review the possibility that the author of 
“Shanghaied : a Story of Adventure off the Californian Coast,” 
who gives his name as Mr. Frank Norris, is in reality Mr. 
Frank Harris. I can assure you that although—Mr. Norris being 
in America—I have never clapped eyes upon him, I know him to 
be entirely other than the creator of “ Elder Conklin” and “The 
True Shakespeare.” In fact, I cut from an American paper the 
other day the reproduction of a photograph of Mr. Norris, which 
certainly bears no resemblance to that of Mr. Harris. It may 
interest you to know that I shall publish in September a very much 
longer novel, realistic and not romantic, from Mr. Norris’ pen, 
entitled “ McTeague.” GRANT RICHARDS, 

9 Henrietta Street, W.C., May 15. 


[To be quite exact, this is what our reviewer said :—“ Whether 
this story is rightly ascribed, as some suggest, to Mr. Frank 
Harris, or whether the author is a newcomer, he is equally entitled 
to warm praise for writing a capital tale, which has the honour of 
giving an entirely novel type of heroine.’ —EbD.] 


THE POET AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE OvurLook 


This country grows “a nest of singing birds,” says your issue 
of to-day. Truly; and all these songsters are sensitive souls, 
quick to the lash of a slight; and there are more to come ; so let 
them know their doom. 

A friend recently published his verses ; and, full of misgivings, 
awaited the critical frost. Instead, the south wind blew, and from 
the great and venerable literary review to the humble provincial 
daily, from the kings of modern letters to the undergraduate and 
the débutante, the book was greeted with applause. ‘“ This 
achievement would alone entitle the author to rank among the 
British Poets,” said one weighty reviewer ; and others sang the 
same tune. Dreaming of callow wings to be plumed for a loftier 
flight, the fond wretch cried “Do I, also, awake to find myself 
famous ?” 

But behold, a year afterwards, the publisher’s account, and a 
tale of copies sold agreeing to a nicety with those charitably 
bought by the song-bird’s intimate friends ; in the nett a loss to 
him of £100 sterling ! 

Now I personally have no competence to judge the merits of 
the book ; but that is not the question. Had it been Martin 
Tupper or Shakespeare the result would have been the same. The 
Press said the book was good. But it was verse: that was 
enough. Outside the preserves exploited by a certain clique, to 
which my friend had no pass, the public does not buy poetry. The 
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same praise would have sold, of a novel some thousands, of a 
magazine perhaps half a million copies. 

I do not credit my friend, or any publisher, with the folly of 
another such venture. But I believe he will less regret his expe- 
rience if it leads any other fledgling of our “nest of singing 
birds” to turn his thoughts from publishing, and instead, so far as 
his ornithic thews allow, break stones by the Macadam highway 
in earshot of the elder singing birds. PHILOPOIETES. | 

May 13. . 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE * 
By EDWIN MARKHAM 


“God created man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him.” 


BOWED by the weight of centuries, he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— - 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labour, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 
Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild it in the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies ; 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


*This poem, written by Mr. Markham after seeing Millet’s famous 
picture, has attracted much attention in America. We republish it as 
revised by the author for the New York Outlook. Many years ago Hood 
created a similar stir with his ‘Song of the Shirt.” The two poems read 
side by side afford an interesting comparison, especially as with similarity of 
subject they unite the interest that arises from a different Zeitgeist. 
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IN PASSING 


SARCEY, the deceased French critic, once said to Lord Dufferin 
of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, “She is wonderful, but how much 
greater she would be were she not a woman! Art should have no 
sex, least of all be feminine.” His opinion of Shakespeare coin- 
cided with that expressed so frequently by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


At York Cathedral, immediately after York races, Mr. Guy 
Fairfax will marry Miss Joan Wilson. The rich and stalwart 
Yorkshireman will not find his bride portionless. The loveliest of 
the four beautiful daughters of that staunch Radical, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, her engagement with the Duke of Manchester proved 
merely a boy and girl fancy. Mr. Charles Wilson, who derives 
his money from shipbuilding, has been member for Hull for 
five-and-twenty years. 


The marriage of Mr. Fritz Ponsonby and Miss Rea Kennard 
forms the happy climax of a long and romantic attachment. Lack 


of means caused an engagement to appear impossible, but although - 


Miss Kennard travelled over Europe and Asia and received count- 
less proposals, she never forgot Mr. Ponsonby. When he became 
Secretary to the Queen, he won the genial sympathy of his Royal 
Mistress, and seldom have more hearty good wishes sped a bridal 
puir on their honeymoon. 


The new suffragan Bishop of Ipswich, the Rt. Rev. Carnac 
Fisher, is the son of a distinguished Indian Civilian. He has held 
a number of excellent clerical positions, is a sound preacher, and 
has winning and courteous manners. At one time Suffragan 
Bishop of Southampton, he resigned the see because his 
wife had inherited a most valuable property in the North and 
he wished to reside there, though the proximity of the coalpits 
cannot have proved agreeable. The new Bishop possesses four 
places and an income of nearly ten thousand a year. 


The “fathers and brethren” of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland are holding important “sedeerunts” in 
Edinburgh just now. Chief interest centres in the Free Assembly, 
which has the subject of Union on hand, and there all eyes are on 
that unique personality—Principal Rainy. The Principal is, 
perhaps, the ablest ecclesiastic that Scotland has ever produced. 
He has been compared to Mr. Gladstone ; but the ecclesiastic 
would easily beat the politician in subtlety of language. In fact, 
Rainy is a terror to reporters. Attempts to summarise him are 
likely to end in disaster. The present writer recalls one of his 
speeches on the “kittle” subject of dancing which nearly killed a 
young reporter. His faulty shorthand had missed a sentence or 
two, and the omission made the whole thing seem chaos. The 
language of Rainy is, as a rule, curiously simple, the sentences 
carelessly constructed and the delivery quiet and conversational. 


There is no better abused man in Scotland than the Principal. 
The Scotsman is always on his chest. But those who know him 
best appreciate his gentle and winning personality. A pretty story 
is told of a grandchild of his. The little girl’s mother was relating 
the story of the Creation, how after God had made man He looked 
upon his work and said it was very good, when the child remarked, 
“When He had finished making grandpa, He must have said, 
“That's a good one, at any rate!’” The child was right. 
Scotland has reason to be proud of its great ecclesiastic and the 
Free Church of its unrivalled leader. 


Two important changes will take place in the Channel 
Squadron at the end of this month, when the ships return home 
after a ten weeks’ round of junketings. Since the cruise began 
there has been a continuous round of festivities, and the officers 
have entertained kings and queens, princes, princesses, and 
innumerable courtiers, and now they are coming home that the 
ships may be refitted and that sundry changes may be made 
among the officers. Rear-Admiral J. W. Brackenbury, who has 
been second in command of the Squadron since June last, will 
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haul down his flag to make room for some other junior flag 
officer desirous of unfurling his flag for the first time. Another 


-important change that will occur on the arrival of the ships in 


this country will rob the battleship Majestic of its popular 
captain, Prince Louis of Battenberg, who will be succeeded by 
Captain G. le Clerc Egerton, who has been employed at the 
Admiralty as Assistant Director of Torpedoes for some time 
past. Prince Louis has carried out his duties as Chief Staff 
Officer of the Squadron with so much tact and consideration, 
and with such single-eyed devotion to the best interests of the 
Navy, that he will be sorely missed. The Admiralty are sure to 
find further work for him without much delay. 


The enterprise of the Essex executive in buying Young out of 
the Navy has been amply justified. Coached by Peel, he has im- 
proved since last year, and now makes use of his full height in 
bowling. Even thus early, the Cambridge skipper has probably 
made up his eleven, though Penn may supersede Fernie. S. H. 
Day has enjoyed ample experience, Sullivan greatly impressed 
Ranjitsinhji with his ability, whilst E. R. Wilson madea reputation 
at his first appearance. The younger brother of the captain of the 
Light Blue team of last season, he headed both bowling and batting 
averages of Rugby in 1897, and has unusual theoretical knowledge 
of the game. 


Mrs. Cyril Martineau is enjoying the unusual distinction of 
having two portraits of herself hung at the same exhibition. She 
has been painted by Mr. Francis Howard and by J. E. Blanche, 
and the two works in the same room at the International show 
how differently artists see the same model. Before her marriage, 
Miss Kitty Saville-Clarke made no small stir in the Guards 
burlesque with a remarkable skirt dance. 


Opera is in full swing once more at Covent Garden. What do 
the principal vocalists earn? The most various statements on the 
point are often encountered. Some authentic figures which got 
about the other day, however, as to Mr. Grau’s recent season in 
New York throw some light on the subject. Needless to say, 
Mr. Jean de Reszke easily headed the list. He took nearly 
£13,000. No one else came anywhere near this figure. Of the 
other men, Edouard de Reszke was credited with £5,640, Van 
Dyck with £4,720, Van Rooy and Plancon £2,400 each, Saleza 
with £2,000, and Bispham with £1,500. As regards the ladies, 
Mme. Sembrich made £5,760, Lehmann £5,200, Nordica £4,960, 
Eames £3,000, Brema £2,000, The New York season lasts 
about six months, that of Covent Garden about three. At the 
same rate, therefore, the artists named would earn about half the 
amounts stated, other things equal, in the case of their London 
campaign. 


Jean de Reszke, it is understood, receives about £300 a night. 
The sum seems preposterous. But one little item in the same 
statistics of Mr. Grau above referred to goes to show clearly 
enough that it is nothing of the kind. “ Lohengrin,” we are told, 
drew the largest house of the season—namely, £2,800—when the 
incomparable Jean took the leading part, and the smallest—to 
wit, £500—on one occasion on which he could not appear. One 
may recall in this connection the answer of that famous dancer— 
was it Taglioni ?—to whose fees a certain monarch objected on 
the ground that he did not pay even his commander. in-chief so 
much. “Then you had better get your commander-in-chief to 
dance for you, Sire,” was the answer he received. 


Herr Dr. Muck, the new Wagner conductor, has made a very 
good impression at Covent Garden. The sensitiveness which 
marks his interpretation of the master is amply borne out by his 
exterior. In person he is slight and delicate-looking, with a face 
whose refinement suggests a drawing by Rossetti. In manner he 
is quick and nervous, and there is a certain grace about his 
movements while conducting that is very uncommon. A passage 
taken too forte seems to give him positive pain. Then he grimaces 
and shudders so eloquently that the orchestra can have no doubts 
as to his feelings. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
AS IN A RACING GLASS 


THERE is an old story of a man choosing a wife by the manner 
in which she was observed to eat cheese—it being generally sup- 
posed that in the eating of cheese we women reveal our true 
characteristics to a nicety. But even so, this old wives’ tale can 
only concern traits of a domestic nature. For those “of little 
faith” amongst the sterner sex who require some witness to the 
“stuff that woman’s made of” there exists one great trial-ground 
—the racecourse. 

Here it is that one sees women with but the tiniest scrap of the 
mask left ; here that the most hidden feelings come honestly to 
the surface, and a woman may speak above a well-bred murmur 
without causing much comment. Amongst Englishwomen the 
display of any emotion in public borders on the sinful. Only on 
a racecourse does one realise that after all we are very much 
alike the whole world over, except that we choose different 
times in which to “let ourselves go.” The Castilian whose heart 
beats almost to suffocation at the sight of a half-maddened animal 
being done to death would be bored beyond endurance by an 
English race-meeting ! Again, our women can look with apparent 
equanimity at a horse whose sides as he enters the paddock drip 
blood, one drop of which on any other occasion would produce as 
much disquietude as does the sight of the harmless little mouse. 
Men, it is proverbial, love helplessness in woman, It would be 
strange if woman, “the most sagacious of the animals,” did not 
realise the extreme potency of this helplessness, even when 
affected. 

But as a rule when women go racing they leave their affecta- 
tion at home, or so at least I’ve often heard. One of my acquaint- 
ance—a man who pleads guilty to a very limited knowledge of 
the gentle sex (and therefore most likely may know something of 
them)—points out the difference between the same woman at 
a race-meeting and, say, in her own drawing-room. Where 
are the wall of reserve, the still, even tones as in an eager quick 
voice she asks, “What odds?” No, she is a different creature, 
and often a more attractive one. How plainly the happy dis- 
position is discoverable in the woman who, having sustained 
some losses in a good race, can go cheerfully down and with a 
laugh acknowledge to having at least had “a good run for her 
money”! And the reckless, prodigal woman, how she reveals her- 
self here! In answer to a word of advice, anent “keeping a bit 
up one’s sleeve.” ‘ No, no, put it all on at once. Nothing venture, 
&c. I never could understand hedging.” Ah, indeed, as my 
sporting philosopher has it, “ The cheese isn’t in it.” 

But though on the racecourse—this leveller of our distinctions 
—women may forget their affectations, they still remember each 
other, and the feminine amenities one overhears at any time on 
a grand stand would fill columns. Recently at one of the most 
frequented Spring meetings, I met a friend whose husband had 
just been the happy winner of an important race. I left her with 
many a wish for a long continuance of their luck, and presently 
joined some friends on the stand. They were discussing the 
subject of my recent congratulations. Said one :— 

“Well, I call it a ridiculous custom.” 

“What's that?” said I. 
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A horsey blonde in Harris tweed and her hair done in close 
“ basket plaits” replied : 

“Why you know Sophie Surtees’ husband won his first race 
yesterday with that hulking big brute of his, Elphinstone, and all 
their friends had to drink his health out of Sophie’s slipper.” 

“ Rather a severe tax on a man’s friendship,” trilled out a spark- 
ling little woman, whom rumour credited with the thwarted intention 
of becoming Mrs. Surtees. 

“ Rather ”—snapped a bony-looking girl with a sharp and red- 
dish nose, who was busily counting her money, making notes in a 
tiny book, and who, to judge from her vinegary aspect, had been 
put on every “wrong un’”— “and particularly in Sophie’s case. 
No wonder the men didn’t all appear in the drawing-room last 
night.” 

“ Why?” said the horsey blonde, breathlessly. 

“Qh,” interrupted she of the sparkling eyes, “I’m sure I 
know—— ” 

“ Let us hear it,” said I. 

“Well, poor Sophie—you'll never believe it—but she positively 
takes sixes !” 

“ Horror!” (omnes). “ The unfortunate men. 
spilt more than they drank.” 

“They didn’t,” said the ambitious sparkler. “Poor Jim 
Surtees! Why didn’t he marry a woman who knew how to 
manage things? Sophie is very sweet, but I heard the men were 
in a hopeless condition last night. Of course, poor dear! she 
can’t help the size of her feet ; but she might manage her husband's 
friends. I wouldn’t allow such things in my house.” 

“Jim foresaw that, dear,” cooed her sister as she raked the 
course with her field-glasses. 

“ No,” whispered the other ; “it was you he could not swallow 
as a sister-in-law.” 

“Cat!” cooed the sister, running the glasses home with a snap. 
The sound ofa bell interrupted the sisterly retort, and as some 
people came trooping up for the next race, I heard a man say :— 

“Well, it seems to me you can give us points about most 
things, Miss Cora ; take, for example, your Tod ——” 

“ Just you don’t talk to me about our Tod,” came ina fascinating, 
nasal twang. “Strikes me I’ve had just ’bout ’nough, and I don’t 
for the life av me understand why your feelings are in such a state 
of patriotic demoralisation. All along the line you’ve been saying 
such sweet things of Amurica, that to tell you the truth I shall 
have to turn round and defend this country, much as it goes 
against the grain. They’re off! Well, if that blue and yellow bit 
of silk don’t bring off my ‘coup’ this time, guess I’ll have to hump 
back home to Popper. What did you say? this, home? Well, I 
like that after the way you praised Amurica. What—because I was 
born there? Well, I was, but I guess it wasn’t any the better for 
that. Say, though, I’ve never met anyone like you over there. 
Sakes! how that little brown thing does fly! Now, prepare 
yourself! I’m going to yell when he comes past the post. What 
did you say, something more important than the race? Impossible. 
Here they come. Heavens, what a bat! He’s won, and I 
haven’t screamed; ’guess I’m just ’bout fit to grace a ‘stately 
home of England’—yours? Oh, well, you must admit I couldn’t 
have you before you asked. Come on, I want to see that little 
brown gee weighed out. Say, Burt, I must call you Burt—Tl’ll be 
turned off in a blue and yellow gown.” JOCELYNE JOYE. 


Let us hope they 





HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 
A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 


and attendance. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


. _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes, Pure Water from Piintimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


{MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


f _Moderate inclusive terms. The Worid, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
«1 its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 
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FRANCISQUE SARCEY 


Sarcey has been noticed merely as a dramatic critic by 
most of the writers who have dealt with his career as a 
journalist. They ignore the fact that he was the chief 
writer for the French equivalent to our Young Person. 
His theatrical chronique was written not only for the 
middle-class pére de famille, for the middle-class woman 
who looks on Zola, Bourget, and Marcel Prévost as the 
incarnation of evil, but, above all, for the French young 
girl whose reading is carefully supervised by her mother, 
or the nuns to whose care she has been confided. It was 
this that gave him a strength to check, or even ruin, 
writers more powerful than himself. He damned Henri 
Becque’s career as a playwright; he prevented Lucien 
Descares, a novelist of much talent, from achieving 
theatrical success ; nay, when Octave Mirbeau, a genius, 
produced ‘‘Les Mauvais Bergers,” a fine play which 
challenged comparison with Ibsen’s remarkable work, 
** An Enemy of the People,” it was Sarcey’s article in the 
Temps which hastened its end at the Renaissance Theatre, 
even though the divine Sara had found in it one of her 
greatest rdles. 

Mirbeau savagely attacked Sarcey in the columns of 
the Journal, in an article which was a masterpiece of 
invective and scurrilous personality. The dramatic critic 
replied in the Zemfs with a dignity which gained him 
middle-class sympathy. He had defended the bourgeois 
against the wild irrespectables who had merely genius. 
But great writers of the rank of Mirbeau were not the 
only assailants of Sarcey. Alphonse Allais, the French 
Mark Twain, Georges Courteline, the Rabelais of Mont- 
martre, and a host of the literary gadflies attached to the 
smaller journals of the baser sort, lost no opportunity of 
attacking the portly dramatic critic. 

Next to his chronique in the Temps, Sarcey’s best 
article was his weekly contribution to Zes Annales, a 
journal which is mainly read by the daughters of the 
middle class. It was usually topical, and he managed to 
talk round most subjects without committing himself to 
any opinion unless he was sure that the middle class would 
be with him. 

As an instance of this, the following is instructive. 
At a time when even the death of Alphonse Daudet could 
not detach men’s minds from the terrible affaire, Sarcey 
was asked to join Zola and Scheurer-Kestner in their 
agitation for revision. In reply he wrote in Les Annales : 
“*Si je me suis dérobé aux propositions que l’on m’a 
faites d’entreprendre avec MM. Scheurer-Kestner, Emile 
Zola, et d’autres, la réhabilitation de Dreyfus, c’est tout 
simplement que je n’ai pas vu I’utilité d’une campagne, 
que devait aboutir 4 un échec définitif. . . . Oh, que oui, 
je préfére m’étre tenu en dehors!” This shows that 
Sarcey’s element was not politics. 

Personally he was a genial, little, myopic man with a 
grey beard and a huge stomach, a living refutation of the 
assertion that vegetarians are lean and lank. He had 
a sneaking admiration of things English, and it grieved 
him bitterly that the popular idea in this country was that 
France was a nation of profligates. ‘‘ Your countrymen 
come over here,” he said to me, ‘‘ stare at the prints on 
the boulevards, see a play or revue, more or less obscene, 
and then conclude that we are past praying for. But you 
forget that Paris is not France, and that French family 
life is as pure’and sacred as it is in any country. What I 
admire in your country is the immense power of your 
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associations, temperance, purity, and workmen’s societies, 
They are England’s salvation. And, alas! we have 
nothing like them.” On another occasion when | 
called on him at his house in the Rue de Douai, he was 
bubbling over with excitement at an idea he was going to 
suggest—an alliance of the Latin and Celtic races. ‘‘ We 
could have France, Ireland, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal, and,” he added with a touch of sly humour, 
‘* England might like to come in.” 

Sarcey and Béranger were the two great men of the 
Purity crusade in France. The senator engineered the 
Society’s proposals through Parliament, and Sarcey 
trumpeted their praise in the Figaro, the Temps, and Les 
Annales, He was very indignant that a certain Conti- 
nental publisher, English by nationality, who issues 
works of a risgué nature, had secured a letter of his 
denouncing the books in question, and then altered it into 
a puff. For months afterwards, by every post, Sarcey 
received letters from indignant fathers attacking him as a 
shameless profligate for having given his imprimatur to. 
such literature. His death leaves a big gap. He was 
spokesman of the French middle class, and this post 
demands good humour, a certain irony and_thick- 
skinnedness, and not too much talent. The appointment 
of his successor will stamp another mediocrity. 

Curis. HEALY. 


TEN DAYS IN DALMATIA 


WHEN Antonio spoke to Sebastian, in “ Twelfth Night,” of these 
parts— 
“Which to a stranger 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and inhospitable ”— 


he probably expressed an opinion which is shared at this day by 
the majority of those who are in search of a suitable place for a 
holiday. And the fact that Sebastian is silent as to the merits of 
the Elephant Hotel, at which he put up, and that that silence has 
so long remained unbroken, only tends to deepen their suspicion. 
Even those who are not dependent upon luxury for their enjoy- 
ment look upon Dalmatia as a region so inaccessible and so 
deficient in means of locomotion as to be only available for travel 
to the leisured or unemployed classes. 

It is, nevertheless, a fact that at the present time the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic afford an excellent field of exploration for 
anyone who can indulge in a fortnight’s holiday, and is not intimi- 
dated by the prospect of short cruises in middle-sized steamers. 
It takes two days to reach Trieste, and it is possible in ten to 
visit the most interesting places on the coast. 

Closely hemmed in as it is between the long range of the 
Dinaric Alps and the sea, the mainland does not present to the 
eye a great variety or richness of scenery. In early spring the 
first impression is that of a vast and arid rockery, incapable of 
producing any sort of vegetation. But on closer inspection one 
observes that the industrious inhabitants, by collecting into heaps 
hundreds of tons of loose stones, have disclosed here and there a 
few yards of ferruginous soil on which to grow vines and olive- 
trees, and it would also seem that they have taught their sheep 
and goats to graze contentedly on the mineral produce of the 
barren rocks. Gradually, however, the eye learns to abandon the 
search for the reiief of verdure on land, and to seek for it in the 
brilliant and ever-changing blues and greens of the sea, studded 
with its numerous islands, and broken by peninsulas and head- 
lands into countless varieties of form and colour, of light and 
shade. The whole coast is one succession of beautiful bays, ending 
in the unrivalled splendour of the Bocche di Cattaro, a placid and 
sinuous harbour safely enclosed in the embrace of massive and 
dignified mountains. The physical geographer, moreover, may 
derive considerable satisfaction from the examination of the re- 
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markable formations, and the not infrequent sight of rivers rising 
straight from the side of a limestone rock, like the Ombla, which 
emerges as large as the Thames at Windsor, is as gratifying to 
the ignorant as to the expert. 

But it is not so much for its scenery as for the intense historical 
and architectural interest of its cities that Dalmatia claims our 
admiration. Almost every town on the coast has had its share in 
the naval history of the Adriatic from the time of Homer to the 
present century. This country has been the battlefield of Greeks, 
Romans, Goths, Hungarians, Turks, Venetians, Austrians, Italians, 
French, and English. A borderland between Eastern and Western 
Europe, too small to stand alone, and from its geographical posi- 
tion too difficult to hold from a distance, it has been a constant 
prey to its ambitious neighbours, and can scarcely be said to have 
ever experienced the blessings of a lasting peace. 

It is to the Romans and to the Venetian Republic that we owe 
the greater part of what remains of historic interest. At Pola (Pietas 
Julia) and Salona the antiquarian may find many interesting relics 
of Roman colonisation at its most active period, and revel 
amongst altars and cippi whose inscriptions form as interest- 
ing and profitable subjects of conjecture as did Bill Stumps’ 
mark to the Pickwick Club. In the palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato may be seen one of the most striking monuments of the 
Roman Empire in existence. Here may the lover of architecture 
devote such time as he can afford to the solution of the problem 
whether it was at Spalato or elsewhere that the arch was first 
made to spring directly from the column: here too may he puzzle 
out the entire plan of the building, and produce, as Robert Adam 
did a century and a half ago, a complete set of drawings of the 
original palace. At Zara he will study the beautiful Lombard 
Cathedral with its graceful gallery on the outside of the north wall, 
the two storeys of the round Church of S. Donato, and the beauti- 
ful triple apse of S. Grisogono, whilst the historian refreshes his 
memory of the warlike annals of Zara, and the artist recalls Tin- 
toretto’s large picture of the capture of the city in 1346, which 
decorates the wall of the Doges’ Palace at Venice. 

The lover of legendary literature must see the relic of the earliest 
Christian saint, St. Simeon of the Temple, whose body was 
miraculously brought by sea to Zara. The exquisitely chased 
silver chest which encloses the corpse we owe to Queen Elizabeth 
of Hungary, who is said to have stolen a finger of the Saint, but to 
have restored it on finding that it brought her continued ill-health, 
and to have expiated her sacrilege by the presentation of this 
magnificent sarcophagus. 

But our architect must not stop here: he must proceed to 
Sebenico to see the admirable combination of Italian, Gothic, and 
Renaissance styles so harmoniously united in the Duomo, and to 
examine the structure of its barrel-roof. As he proceeds from 
town to town his attention will continually be arrested by attractive 
bits of Venetian building, and he will occasionally come across a 
palace which will remind him of the Grand Canal. 

The artillery officer, too, may find employment in this country, 
for almost every city retains its ancient fortifications, And he may 
take photographs of these obsolete fastnesses without danger of 
arrest as a spy or an emissary of Foreign Intelligence Depart- 
ments. He will find much to marvel at, but nothing more 
astounding than the feat of Sir W. Hoste, who managed in 1813 
to drag his big guns some thousand feet up the precipitous rocks 
which command the citadel of Cattaro, and capture it in a few 
days from the French with the loss of only one man. 

But it is in Ragusa that every species of traveller may assuredly 
find his joy. No sooner does he enter within the massive walls of 
the town than he finds himself forcibly transported to the Middle 
Ages. He walks down the Corso, gay with the picturesque 
costumes of the Ragusans, Morlacchi, Bosnians, and Herzego- 
vinians. He gazes on the stately palace of the Rectors, the 
graceful Custom House, the numerous statues of the patron saint 
Biagio, he pauses for a few moments in the restful cloisters of the 
Franciscan and of the Dominican monasteries, and passes out 
again by the impregnable Porta Ploce. And in this short space 
of time his mind will inevitably be impressed with the spirit of 
independence characteristic of the Ragusans, and inseparable 
from the surroundings, and every medicval memory will start 
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from the storehouse of his brain into full life and activity. But 
all this pleasure is not restricted to the enduring Spartan and the 
despiser of comfort. There is an hotel where the veriest Sybarite 
will not be denied any luxury but that of grumbling. Here, too, 
the surrounding scenery smiles more cheerfully, and the vegetation 
will compare favourably with that of the Riviera. 

The pleasures of the expedition are greatly enhanced by read- 
ing the works of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and Mr. Jackson on this 
country. And all that is wanted is a time-table of the Austrian- 
Lloyd and Hungarian steamers, accompanied by a small modi- 
cum of the courage of the man ; 


“ qui fragilem truci 
commisit pelago ratem 
primus, nec timuit preecipitem Africum 
decertantem Aquilonibus, 
nec tristes Hyadas, mec rabiem Noti, 
quo non arbiter Hadrie 
major, tollere seu ponere vult freta.” 


W. C. BRIDGEMAN. 


FROM A HIGHLAND VILLAGE 


Spepside, May 15. 

SPRING does not come to us in this Highland village with daisies 
and celandines as it does to more favoured lands. A white anemone, 
here and there, perhaps dots the wild waste of moor, all dried 
grass and withered heather. But the bright blue of the hyacinths 
which carpet the woods of the South is mimicked by the many 
pools and rills winter has left, reflecting the hyacinth blue of the 
sky, and the young leaves of the fir give the tender green of May. 

There is a little cottage on the edge of the moor, a tumble- 
down but-and-ben, but down the hill in front of it are two great 
beds of daffodils, one blaze of colour, and as out of place on this 
moorland as a bright son of Italy or Spain would be among this 
grim Scots people. Can there be a kindred feeling in the heart of 
the withered crone who tends the daffodils which links her with 
the gentle Poet of the Lakes? I wonder if her 


“. . . Heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils ?” 


She passes as we gaze. “ How lovely your flowers are!” “Ou, 
ay,” is her dry reply ; “there’s mony a one says ¢haz.” 

A funeral appears round the edge of the moor now, and the 
daffodils seem more out of place than ever. The small black coffin 
is unadorned—we have no Popish practices here. It is borne on 
fir staves by four men, sun-black with toil, awkward and clumsy 
in unaccustomed Sunday clothes. Two little fellows, near of kin,. 
trot in front, pulling with two cords attached to the coffin. Their 
white faces, held high, work strangely to keep back the tears and 
to emulate the impassiveness of the men. The Scot, large or 
small, does not wear his heart on his sleeve, whatever some of 
his depictors may write to the contrary. Do not think that our 
village boasts no hearse ; but we do not go to that expense, except 
maybe “ when himsel’ has slippit awa’,” and then its aid is called 
for, that he may be “put awa’ decent.” And after all this village- 
hearse is appalling in its ugliness, and the driver wears crape 
swathed round hig hat, yards of it streaming behind. The pro= 
prietor is a sanctimonious man, who has a wagonette and begs us 
pathetically not to tempt him by hiring on the Sabbath ! 

One old lady in the village laments the degeneracy of the day : 
once all the mourners would have worn yards of crape, and “noo, 
there’s just a wee bittie on Tam’s hat.” She is rather a lonely old 
body now ; her sons are in South Africa and her daughter married 
and in Glasgow. Her son-in-law “ maks pickles and blacking, 
and he’d just a barrow when Maggie married him [brave Maggie !}, 
but noo he has three big horses and twa lorries!” Her loneliness 
is forgotten in her contemplation of Maggie’s grandeur, though 
Maggie from that great city may often long for this land of clear 
air, peaty ‘sparkling rills, and brown ploughed fields over which 
Spring is now drawing a tender filmy veil of green. 


“ Over the moors the whaups are crying, 


My heart remembers how.” J. A. M. 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


THERE have been some good performances at Covent 
Garden, but others have been atrociously dull. Really it 
is time for the management to realise how infinitesimal 
is the general interest attaching nowadays to such works 
as ‘* Aida,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and the 
like. ‘* Faust,” ‘* Roméo et Juliette,” and ‘‘ Carmen,” I 
suppose, we must not hope to avoid, though each of these 
would certainly benefit greatly if allowed to rest on the 
shelf for a time. And this without any disrespect intended 
to one or the other. No one can gainsay the charm of 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen” or of Gounod’s “‘ Faust.” But opera- 
goers are heartily sick of them for the present, and, save 
to hear a particular singer—Melba, of course, will attract 
a crowded house in ‘‘ Romeo ”’—are no longer attracted 
by their announcement. 

And it is no compensation for the continual repetition 
of these works that you get in addition occasional per- 
formances of ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” The 
assumption seems to be that so long as the claims of the 
Wagnerians are duly recognised it is of no particular 
account how the remaining nights are filled out. But this 
is an utter delusion. The absurdly restricted character of 
its repertory is, indeed, quite the weakest feature of the 
existing 7égime at Covent Garden, and it is much to be 
hoped that under the new order of things a reform will be 
effected. At bottom, of course, it is entirely a question of 
money. The production of new works or the revival of 
old ones means many rehearsals; and rehearsals involve 
expense. Hence the temptation to shove on ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘* Carmen,” and the like when vacant dates need filling. 

There is, indeed, some justification for the suspicion in 
the case of Covent Garden that, under this aforesaid!new 
order of things, rather less enterprise may be displayed in 
certain respects than heretofore. It is not well to be too 


assured of your support. That way lethargy lies. Cabby 
engaged by the hour does not go the pace. Covent 
Garden has been taken at present for the season. Come 


what may, financial success is assured by its handsome 
subscription list. This happy state of things has been 
brought about by strict attention to business during the 
last few years, and due attention to the principles on which 
any business which is to go ahead must be conducted. 
The first of these principles is enterprise. The dropping 
of the ‘‘ Ring ”’—the production of which was such a huge 
success last year—was not a promising sign to start with. 
At least it may be hoped some other works less hackneyed 
than those above named will be presented by way of 
compensation. 

And works less hackneyed do not necessarily mean 
new works. On the contrary, some of the masterpieces 
of the past which nowadays never get a hearing would be 
welcomed even more gratefully by serious musicians. For 
the revival of such operas as Handel’s ‘‘ Rinaldo,” or 
** Ariadne,” or Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” it is alto- 
gether too much to hope of course. But there are count- 
less other works of less archaic mould whose presentation 
would be welcomed by genuine music lovers. Mozart’s 
‘*Nozze” and ‘‘Don Giovanni” we do get in a vicissi- 
tudinous sort of way as a rule; why not also ‘‘ Idomeneo,” 
‘*La Clemenza di Tito,” or ‘‘ Die Zauberflote ”? Or why 
not a Cherubini now and again? There are musicians ot 
cultivation still living who rank ‘‘ Medea” and ‘‘ Faniska” 
before almost all other existing operas. They have never 
been heard by the present generation. ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
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‘*Euryanthe,” and ‘‘ Oberon” are works which may even 
still last longer than ‘‘ La Navarraise” or ‘‘ Pagliacci.” 
Even Meyerbeer—say ‘‘ Robert le Diable” for a change— 
or Rossini—‘‘ Tell,” or ‘Il Barbiere "—or Spontini’s 
‘‘La Vestale,” or Auber’s ‘‘La Muette de Portici,” or 
Halévy’s “La Juive” or Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
or any other of those numerous creations of the past 
which one often reads about but never hears, would come 
with all the freshness of absolute novelties to modern 
frequenters of Covent Garden. H. A. S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“CAPTAIN SWIFT "—“ THE FIRST NIGHT” 


‘*CapTain Swirt,” revived on Saturday evening at Her 
Majesty’s, has received the welcome due to an old friend, 
and withal to an excellent acting melodrama of the 
drawing-room persuasion. Eleven years have made a 
good deal of difference in Mr. Haddon Chambers’ 
audience, and for that matter in Mr. Haddon Chambers. 
The author pf ‘‘ The Tyranny of Tears” is an elder 
brother by more than eleven years. We have had a good 
deal of drawing-room melodrama since ‘‘ Captain Swift” 
first leapt upon the Haymarket stage, an exemplar in his 
way; to say nothing of Ibsen, ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
and ‘The Ambassador,” ‘‘ with a number of interesting 
bi-products.” Yet, on Saturday, an audience comparatively 
sophisticated was plainly ravished by “‘ Captain Swift ”"— 
melting before its pathos, demurring not to the multitude 
of its coincidences and asides. After all, it is only a 
question of degree. ‘‘ Consider the sea’s listless charm,” 
consider also the number of concessions which you must 
make in order to accept the story of ‘‘ The Gay Lord 
Quex.” Sophy, for example, must spend the night under the 
same roof with Lord Quex and his fiancée and the Duchess. 
Valma the palmist must stay there also—that afterthought 
was necessary. Sophy must even hear the Duchess tryst- 
ing with Lord Quex. The Duchess must have chanced to 
lose her maid and to take Sophy in her place. Most 
staggering of all, you have to admit that a well-bred, 
middle-aged man and woman cannot say farewell to a 
liaison long discarded without meeting at midnight in the 
lady’s bedroom and drinking, of set purpose, a bottle of 
champagne. Mr. Pinero can never have had gout. 

The point is, however, that ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex” 
is ‘‘by notour repute” an example of a well-made play, 
and if you admit that, how can anyone find fault with 
Mr. Chambers for his coincidences? It must be owned 
that the long arm of coincidence is very long. Captain 
Swift does well at bushranging, quite as honest and far 
less inglorious a record than that of some other colonial 
millionaires. He wants to taste respectability in London, 
as Benjamin Gunn, A.B., longed, after much marooning, 
that he might once more savour toasted cheese. But 
what unconscionable luck! He is invited out of town and in 
his very first country house—behold ! the man whose horse 
he has stolen, away in Queensland, is stopping there too ; 
the butler behind his chair is his own foster-brother, and 
but too ready to identify him, strawberry mark and all. 
Yea! worse than anything, behold in the person of his 
hostess his own mother. Who could have blamed the 
Captain if before this accumulation of discomforts he had 
called out with Walt Whitman, *‘——! this is master- 
ing me!” 

Yet the problem is to tell your story within the com- 
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pass of four walls, and the other conditions, and Mr. 
Chambers quite contrives to pull it off. If he does help 
himself along with his asides, they are neither too long nor 
too dull, and a distinguished novelist admonishes us that 
it were as wise to hesitate dislike of these walled rooms 
as of asides. And ‘Captain Swift” acts. The vivid 
obvious romance of the central figure is admitted. But 
is it altogether to Mr. Kemble’s delightful voice and 
personality that we owe the charm and humour of Mr. 
Seabrook? And Gardiner too, the Squatter from Queens- 
land, from the beard to the movement of his hand the best 
sort of Colonist—has Mr. Macklin done all ¢hzs out of his 
own head? It is a vain question. The pleasant fact remains 
that both Mr. Seabrook and Mr. Gardiner have given us 
medicines to make us love them. Mr. and Mrs. Tree, to 
speak by the card, are in their ‘‘ original characters,” 
which are familiar and justly admired. What impressed 
me as a certain veering insincerity in both may be put down 
to some defect in the author (always a safe person to slate, 
poor devil!) or to a reaction from the prevailing note of 
melodrama. Mr. Short’s middle-class cut was entirely 
convincing, and we hope that off the stage Mr. Macklin 
kicks him. To Messrs. Kemble and Macklin once more 
much thanks. 

‘* Captain Swift” is followed by that hoary extravagance 
“The First Night,” which is linked in the traditions of 
the British theatre with the fame of the late Alfred Wigan. 
Mr. Tree, as a matter of course, plays Wigan’s part, the 
old French actor with the pretty daughter, and plays it 
with an intensity of nonsense which is admirable. But 
for all his cleverness one has doubts upon Mr. Tree’s 
humour. In the drama of the ludicrous he was at his best, 
one thinks, in an absurd little duologue, dear to those con- 
cerned in its production, which was played befcre a few 
friends at Mr. Henley’s one summer afternoon some years 
ago. The other part was played by an amateur, Mr. 
Charles Baxter. There was, of course, no comparison 
between the actors. One remembers the miracle of in- 
genuity which Mr. Tree’s method revealed at close 
quarters. But in pure humour the amateur at least held 
his own. To return to Her Majesty’s, ‘‘ The First Night” 
is mere riotous horse-play. But Mr. Compton Coutts’ 
actor-manager of an obsolete sort is wonderfully like the 
thing ; and if ten per cent. of his auditors are appalled by 
the spectacle of Mr. Tree addressing his own musical 
director by name and descending into his own orchestra 
to beat his own big drum, the rest are entertained, 
while all must admit anew Mr. Tree’s proverbial 
versatility. Y. B. 


BILLY KELLY AND THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE 


Ballpkilbunion, May 15. 


You tewld me, me dear Pat Murphy, to let you know how things 
wint in th’ Ould Counthry an’ the City o’ Dan Lowry whin Misther 
Yeats brought the fairies to the foot-lights, an’ whin Misther 
Moore and Max Beerbohm kem over. An’ you were specially 
wishful to know if Nature would turn the Liffey into eau de 
Cologne whin Masther Max smelt the quays ; for it’s the dainty 
nose the boy has, says you, an’ he wouldn’t put up with the Liffey 
whin it’s nasty, says you. Whin you wrote to me from London, 
me dear Pat, you seemed in one o’ yer bad moods. “ This theatre 
spells ruination,” were the words you wrote. ‘“ Misther Archer has 
denied it his blessin’,’ says you, “and the scaldin’ tears he has 
wept over the foolish people who go on in spite of him are as 
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bitther as bad Scotch whisky,” says you ; “he has shed no sich 
tears,” says you, “since he read the unpleasant plays o’ Misther 
Shaw,” says you, “or since ignorant people denied that ‘The 
Ambassador’ was sublime comedy,” says you. Go an’ tell Misther 
Archer to clothe himself in sheepskin an’ ait kail, says I, whin I 
read your letther, for though you don’t believe me, we’re no more 
afraid o’ Misther Archer in Ballykilbunion than Puck is afraid o’ 
summer lightnin’. 

Well, it got all round the parish that I was goin’ all the way up 
to Dublin for the great week. An’ ’tis meself was glad to see that 
the boys in th’ Dublin papers were beginnin’ a nice little shindy. 
’Tis all for the good o’ thrade an’ the cause, says I, an’ sure the 
fairies an’ the Countess won’t think any the worse of us for a little 
spirited divarshun, says I. There’s Misther Healy’s paper barkin’ 
away agin the play, says I, afther Misther Healy himself subscribin’ 
to the funds o’ the theatre, says I. Well, Mr. Healy likes to have 
the worth of his money that way, says 1, an’ 1 hope he’s enjoyin’ 
it, says I. The man who dhrops goolden guineas into me right 
pocket is welcome to pull me left ear any day, says I. Go it, Tim, 
an’ I’}] hould your coat for you ! 

But faith, me throubles weren’t over. The mornin’ o’ Monday, 
as I was gettin’ ready for the thrain, in comes Father O’Flynn as 
hot as fire. “Is it thrue what I hear, Billy Kelly?” says he, 
“that you’re neglectin’ your work, an’ goin’ up to Dublin to see 
this unchristian play?” says he. “Thrue as the pole to the 
needle,” says I. “A play that says the Blessed Virgin an’ the 
saints are asleep and forget Ireland!” sayshe. ‘1 wouldn’t be so 
bowld as to talk o’ things beyant me,” says I; “but it seems to me 
that Ireland once in a while might raisonably consider she was 
forgotten,” says I. ‘Oh, it’s aisy to tell us to keep to our own 
little joggin’ parish,” says I. “Potatoes an’ turf an’ the road to 
the bog is good enough for the poor,” says I. “But at night,” 
says I, “whin the neighbours are asleep, an’ the million stars look 
down as solemn as they looked on St. Patrick,” says I, “ an’ the 
breeze comes up like a moanin’ ghost out o’ the woods o’ Bally- 
vogue,” says I, “an’ I hear trampin’ on the mountain road as if 
*twas the pale horse mintioned be St. John,” says I, “ an’ there’s 
somethin’ like the tunin’ of unearthly fiddles below the ford 0’ 
Graiguenagall,” says I, “I'd believe anything,” says I, “from the 
barkin’ of inchanted dogs to the cryin’ of fallen angels, or the 
disputation o’ the Divil an’ Docthor Fosther,”* says I. 

“Oh, me poor benighted parish!” says he. “This is a’most 
as bad as sellin’ your soul to the divil,” says he. But here me 
gran’mother kem in, an’ the word set her goin’ like a bewitched 
clock. I left’em in the throes o’ contention, an’ hurried away to 
ketch the thrain to Dublin. 

Well, I needn’t tell you much about the plays. The papers 
let you know how Dublin, for once in its forlorn life, had a peep 
into fairyland. Never in the loneliest night, lookin’ over the star- 
lit valleys from the woods of Ballyvogue, an’ the world so quiet 
that you could hear the grass growin’ till the fairy fiddles tuned 
up beyant over the ford o’ Graiguenagall—never in these nights 
did I see anything like what I saw in “ The Countess Cathleen.” 
I shut me eyes time afther time, an’ I was sure I was back in ould 
times in the South, an’ the fairies were moanin’ over a lost queen 
o’ theirs. Phil the Fiddler was up, too, an’ he was sittin’ beside 
me. ‘“Begob,” says he at one time, whin his feelin’s had ruz up 
like a flood in winther, “I’ve seen many sthrange things in me 
days, Billy Kelly, but this a’most bates all. You remimber the 
time that the Good People”—he never says fairies—“ called me 
over the Atlantic Ocean. At the dead hour o’ night they played 
the music 0’ the Dead an’ the music o’ the Livin’ outside me cabin- 
door ; an’ the winds o’ the South, an’ the twinklin’ o’ God’s stars, 
an’ the glory o’ silver moonlight, an’ the songs that the sowl hears 
afther death seemed mixed in some tantalisin’ way in the melody— 
there is somethin’ in this that recalls it all,’ says he. An’ the 
nixt night whin Misther Martyn’s play kem on—well, all I have 
to say is I didn’t think that any Irish landlord that ever stood in 
two shoes had the makin’s o’ sich things in him. I’d bear eviction 
be sich a-man wud a light heart. 

Of coorse some Dublin Jackeens said “The Countess Cathleen” 
wasn’t Irish. ‘ Much ye know about it,” says I, “ye poor crosses 


* Evidently Dr. Faustus.—Eb. 
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between Danes an’ Cromwellians,” says I. “Ye know what the 
poet says about the hated Lagenian land,” says I, “which is 
Leinster,” says I. “Ye're blasted be th’ East winds out 
of England,” says I. “But if any o’ ye come down to 
Ballykilbunion,” says I, “I'll give ye a good reception,” 
says I,“ an’ at the dead hour I'll take ye into the woods o’ 
Ballyvogue,” says I, “ an’ I’ll show ye the rale ould Ireland,” says 
I, “an’ in the mornin’ me gran’mother ’ill tell ye a few things 
about Ireland that yeer Danish mothers an’ Cromwellian fathers 
forgot to mintion,” says I. “An’ as for his Iminence of Armagh,” 
says I, “ who’s now houldin’ up his finger,” says I, “if he'll go out 
among his own people an’ sit be their firesides in Rossgull in the 
county o’ Donegal,” says I, “an’ get ’em to say what they think,” 
says I, “he'll refresh his mind about some things he’s forgotten,’ 
says I. ‘An’ put all that in yeer pipes an’ smoke it,” says I, “ for 
it’s betther than yeer English tobaccy,” says I. 

I had a talk wud Misther Yeats, an’ he said a lot I didn’t quite 
grasp about simbles an’ other outlandish things that he didn’t 
learn in the South. ‘“ Cathleen is a simble,” says he, “an’ you'll 
find her in yer own heart, Billy Kelly,” says he. “I wish to God I 
did, Misther Yeats,” says I. “I’d keep her there,” says I, “ an’ 
some Dublin Jackeens wouldn’t see so much of her as they do,” 
says I. “But persevare, Misther Yeats,” says I. ‘“ Ballykil- 
bunion is wud you,” says I. “Jealous parishes say that Bally- 
kilbunion was the lasht place God med,” says I, “ but we’re proud 
of it,” says I. ‘An’ it knows what’s Irish,” says I. “An three 
cheers for the Countess Cathleen,” says I. 


AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


SCENE.— The Exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers. A Private View is in progress. 


FIRST MEMBER. So we’ve managed it again ! 

SECOND MEMBER. Look’s like it. 

A PHILISTINE (joins them). This is rather amusing, and there’s 
no headache attached. 

SECOND MEMBER. Been to the Academy? 

A PHILISTINE. Of course. 

FIRST MEMBER. Well? 

A PHILISTINE. Your show's alive, young, and jolly impu- 
dent, and—and you've got convictions. The Academy’s cumbered 
with dead men. If they’d only lop’em off they’d do as well as 
you. But they won't. 

AN ART CRITIC (advancing gracefully). They’re bent on 
giving the biggest shillingsworth on earth. 

A PHILISTINE. That’s just it; and an Academy’s there to set 
an example, so I’ve been told. 

[The group disperses. 

AN EXHIBITOR. I’ve never been hung like this in all my life. 
It’s delightful. 

His Wire. And you can have tea between every room. 

AN EXHIBITOR. So you can ; but, as I observed, it’s line or 
nothing. 

His WIFE. You needn't crick your neck here. 

AN ART STUDENT (dows). When I’m a man I’m going to 
send here—did you see Sisley and Pissaro and Monet and 
Whistler? It’s like a page out of George Moore and the Salle 
Caillebotte—it’s the real thing. 

AN EXHIBITOR. Go it, young ’un ! 

His WIFE. But you're at the Academy schools, aren’t you ? 

AN ArT STUDENT (blushing a deep carnation), At present. 

AN EXHIbITOR. There will be a revolution one of these days. 
You will erect a guillotine in Burlington House Yard ; my wife 
will knit stockings at its foot; and you will lead them out in 
couples, an R.A. and an A.R.A. yoked together. 

[ They pass on. 

A SCOTSMAN (editor of a literary sheet devoted mainly to his 
compatriots), It’s guid to be seen in sic gaitherins, but is there a 
demand for siccan wark? 

AN ENGLISHMAN (likewise an editor and man of letters). They 
tell me a lot of the work is Scottish. 
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A ScOTSMAN (éestily), Tut! tut! but it’s no the Scots we 
care aboot, fulfilled wi’ hairt an’ passion an’ sentiment ; it’s por- 
traits, mere portraits, an’ lan-skips an’ ither ungodly things. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. But the Glasgow school—I’ve heard it well 
spoken of. 

A SCOTSMAN. Amang artis’ an’ siccan folk, but the public 
disnae recognise it, an’, what’s more, they dinna want tae. But 
I’m wasting me time. A’m off. 

[ They go out together. 

A Scots ART CRITIC. We're doing well here, as well as at 
Munich and Paris. 

A Scots Nove.ist (the only unpopular one). Murderous 
well! I hear the titter of the Satires. To what collapsed turrets 
leads that siren song? 

A Scots ART Critic. There’s Guthrie and Henry and 
Hornel and Millie Dow and Austen Brown and Lavery. 

A Scots NOVELIST. They've blood, and Academy’s the poorer 
for it. I’m proud. 

A Scots ArT Critic. So am I, but gracefully, my boy, grace- 
fully. 

A DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER (joins them). Ausgezeichnet ! 

A Scots NOVELIST. The Lord’s word and ina Wir 
sind unsterblich und vergessen nicht ! 

A Scots ART CriTIc. We have been to school. 

[ They vanish. 

First LADY OF QUALITY. They don’t flatter one. 

SECOND Lapy OF QUALITY. And some of it’s so queer—look 
at this. 

GENTLEMAN IN NEw SvIT. Positively awful. 

First LADY OF QUALITY (resuming some thread dropped 
over a Whistler). And they do say that when he married her he 
had nothing but his . . . (the rest lost in the traffic.) 

AN ACADEMICIAN (soliloguising). Makes one feel young, 
doesn’t it? If I hadn’t a house in Fitz-John’s Avenue, a boy at 
Harrow, and three girls going to parties, I’d throw upand come over 
here to-morrow. AL. K, 





A SONG OF NEW SEAS 


THE ANTI-EXPANSIONIST’S CREED 


GIVE us new seas to sail—the cry is, give us new seas to sail ! 

New seas to sail, be they never so mad and we ship in the teeth 
of the gale : 

For the old seas pall on our souls like death, their tides and their 
deeps we know, 


The slope of the continents under the brine, and the black ooze 
beds below. 


The currents that drift from pole to pole—what new hope can 
they bring? 

And the breakers that beat on the thousand shores, what new song 
can they sing? 

The thousand shores—the dreary stretch, what have they else to 
give 

But the same dull death for those that die, and the same dull life 
to live ! 


The thousand shores—the gabbling millions, fronting the patient 
sun, 

What will they do in their child’s-play world but that they have 
always done? 

These slaves of time with the farce of their flags, and their drivelling 
cant, accurst, 

They will know no more when the last man lives than the first 
man knew at first. 


By Robert Burns Wilson, in ‘* The Shadows of the Ti vees." 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


Mrs. OLIPHANT never belonged to that large class of 
writers whose portraits appear at intervals in the illus- 
trated papers, and who cheerfully com- 
municate to the public the details of their 
domestic life. She probably never once 
wrote letters to the Zimes upon public affairs, and she 
took no part in the noisy and interminable warfare 
between authors and publishers—though her contribution 
to the discussion would have been highly instructive. 
Content with the society of a few well-tried friends, she 
never posed as an ‘‘L.L.,” or elbowed her way into the 
drawing-rooms of such as seek after celebrities. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that her Autobiography* will 
vastly startle many of those who were diligent readers of 
her books. And, indeed, it must strike even people who 
happened to know a little about Mrs. Oliphant’s career 
and character as an extraordinary piece of self-revelation. 
The reticence so studiously maintained during her life- 
time here gives place to perfect openness and candour. 
She dissects her motives and criticises her scheme of life 
with unmerciful freedom, yet never with so much ‘‘detach- 
ment” as to suggest insincerity. The book is genuine to 
the core, and one cannot read it without being stirred by 
conflicting emotions: intense compassion for her in her 
manifold afflictions, intense admiration for her indomi- 
table fortitude and pride, intense astonishment at the 
record viewed as a whole. The total effect is one of un- 
speakable melancholy, of almost unrelieved gloom. But 
the fascination is irresistible. 


Fascinating 
but Sorrowful 


Mrs. Oliphant lived to the age of sixty-nine, and for 
forty-eight years of her life she had been occupied with 
literary work. The list of her books 
and of her contributions to ‘‘ Maga’” 
printed at the end of the volume is 
worth looking at. It shows that almost no subject came 
amiss to her, except, perhaps, pure politics or pure 
science. The works amount in number to over one 
hundred and twenty. From the list of the Magazine 
articles it would seem that in the course of the forty-five 
years between the appearance of ‘‘ Katie Stewart” and 
her death she had something—an instalment of a novel, a 
review of new books, a sketch of travel—in ten numbers 
out of the twelve every year. Such an ‘‘ output” is most 
temarkable. Did the excess of quantity detract from the 
quality of the work? The critics all said so. Mrs. 
Oliphant was very angry with the critics for so saying. 
But the critics were right, and Mrs. Oliphant admits it. 
The turning-point in her literary career came soon after 
the conclusion of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” which, 
taken together, were undoubtedly superior to most of the 
fiction she had produced since ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” 
She had held her own in public estimation wonderfully 
well even with George Eliot. Was she to go on to yet 
loftier things? or was ‘‘Salem Chapel” to be the high- 
water mark of her achievement? The scale was turned 
by the fact that her brother and his family were at that 
moment thrown for support upon her hands. Her choice 
was made without hesitation. She assumed this fresh 
responsibility, threw to the winds all idea of doing the 

* “The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant.” 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 


The Work of 
Forty-eight Years 
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very best work, and resolved by redoubled labour to 
acquire the means of carrying out her purpose. Whocan 
blame her? She thought it a very fine thing at the time, 
she tells us—this sacrifice of the highest literary ambition 
to manifest duty. There is nothing more touching in this 
volume than her doubt, in later years, whether she had 
really chosen the better course. 


Blessed with many characteristic Scottish qualities, 
Mrs. Oliphant by her own avowal was singularly lacking 
in one—the grace of thrift. She could 
a not, she tells us, ‘‘ pinch and pare,” and 
the two ends required much tugging on 
December 31 each year to make them meet. Yet her 
income must have been a large one—large, that is to say, 
judged by an ordinary middle-class professional standard. 
Her husband’s death left her in debt to theamountof £1,000, 
and with three children to support. She admits that as re- 
gards the price of her books she did not do badly. Mr. 
John Blackwood, for instance, paid her £1,500 for ‘‘ Salem 
Chapel.” But (so one gathers more from what the Autobio- 
graphy and correspondence hint than from what they 
express) it is extremely doubtful whether the debit balance 
with which she started was ever wholly wiped out. She 
preferred to go on in the same groove, earning plenty of 
money, and spending plenty of money—almost always 
before it was earned. The proverbial constable had no 
chance of overtaking her. She never seems to have faced 
the possibility of her health breaking down ; and, as it 
turned out, her confidence in this respect was fully 
justified. One recapitulates the facts with no inclination 
to award praise or blame. Everybody is entitled to 
regulate the economy of his own life as he pleases. One 
can but express surprise that Mrs. Oliphant should have 
deliberately chosen this hand-to-mouth existence—should 
have preferred to work with the fetters of debt upon her 
wrists—when the exercise of a little care and prudence 
might have placed her in a position of independence. No 
great or heroic sacrifices were called for. She had cer- 
tainly not been brought up in what used to be called the 
lap of luxury. Her people were never in affluent circum- 
stances, though her mother was a great hand at making 
one shilling do the work of two. It would be curious to 
know whence this solitary strain of Bohemianism entered 
into Mrs. Oliphant’s composition. It would also be 
curious to know what line she would have followed if her 
publishers had been indisposed to take the same sanguine 
view as herself of her capabilities for work. 

Mrs. Oliphant survived her husband, her only daughter, 
and her two sons—one a man of rare ability and promise 
(ability which, alas! bore little fruit, and promise which 
was never fulfilled) ; the other, less brilliant, indeed, than 
his elder brother, but with talents much above the 
ordinary, and destined, until his untimely death, to be his 
mother’s inseparable companion and never-failing consola- 
tion. The death of little Maggie had been a sore and 
lasting grief to her mother ; the death of Cyril meant the 
extinction of those hopes and aspirations to which a parent 
most tenaciously clings. But the spectacle of the mother’s 
anguish after the death of ‘‘Cecco” is painful beyond 
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expression. The old elasticity—‘“‘ criminal elasticity” she 
once called it—had been destroyed. Her work—for work 
she still must to win her daily bread—was no longer a 
pleasure. Death was all that was left to look forward to, 
and welcome death came at last. Let us avert our eyes 
from those desolate closing years, and seek some idea of 
her place in the world of contemporary writers. 


The books in which she frankly did no more than 
convey to the public information accumulated by other 
people—the ‘‘ Makers of Florence” is a 
typical example—are good of their kind, 
but hardly count for much. The bio- 
graphies are on a very different footing. The Lives of 
Edward Irving, Tulloch, and Laurence Oliphant are 
admirable. Best of all is the history of the House of 
Blackwood, with the first two volumes of which her life 
of incessant activity and effort may be said to have con- 
cluded. The best of her novels are so good that one 
wishes they were a little better. Yet it is hard to see 
how “‘ Margaret Maitland,” or ‘‘ Katie Stewart,” or the 
Carlingford books could be improved. At the top of them 
all I should be inclined to place ‘*‘ Miss Marjoribanks,” 
which is, perhaps, a little too long (it ran through sixteen 
numbers of ‘‘ Maga”), but which in the character of the 
heroine supplies an analysis of the feminine mind and 
heart rarely equalled in minuteness and subtlety. 
Opinions will, no doubt, differ as to her merits 
as a critic. Mr. Hare, for example, probably considers 
her to have been captious, flippant, disrespectful, and 
unable to appreciate really good work. Mr. Barrie, on 
the other hand, may well feel fortified by her eulogy of 
‘Margaret Ogilvie” against the very common and 
eminently plausible opinion that any man should feel 
ashamed of himself for writing such a book. The truth is 
that Mrs. Oliphant entertained strong views on many 
subjects, and that sometimes they prevented her from fully 
understanding her author’s meaning. A striking instance 
was her unintelligent and unsympathetic handling of Mr. 
Henley’s edition of Burns. She ran away with the en- 
tirely erroneous view that the editor’s aim was to rake up 
old scandals about the poet. Such a mistake may be 
excusable enough in the average Scot, lay or clerical, who 
perorates and quaffs and hiccoughs through a Burns 
anniversary banquet. But it was a thousand pities to 
find a review from the pen of a critic like Mrs. Oliphant 
vitiated by so radical a misconception of what the editor 
was driving at. In spite, however, of such lapses from 
sound sense, Mrs. Oliphant was a judicious, if not a 
showy, critic. Her knowledge was adequate, if not 
absolutely profound. Above all, she had a large share of 
the true journalist’s gift—susceptibility to what is ‘‘in the 
air,” alertness, rapidity in working. How furious she 
would have been at being set down for an ideal ‘lady 
journalist”! Rightly so, no doubt; but look at the 
portrait of her in the excellent group facing p. 246. It is 
the portrait of an exceedingly clever, wide-awake, and (if 
one may dare say so) up-to-date woman. 

One is bound in conclusion to thank Mrs. Coghill for 
her judicious and skilful arrangement of her cousin’s 
Autobiography, for an excellent selection from her corre- 
spondence, and for an admirable preface. j. BoM. 


— in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
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REVIEWS 


IN SPAIN 


“Toledo: the Story of an Old Spanish Capital.” By Hannah 
Lynch. Illustrated by Helen M. James. London: Dent, 
38. 6d. 

“In Modern Spain: Some Sketches and Impressions.” pB 
Reginald St. Barbe. Illustrated by A. J. Wall. London: 
Eliot Stock. 395. 6d. 


THERE is much to praise in the latter part of Miss Lynch’s 
pleasant book. Her description of the Cathedral, her minute 
study of El Greco, and the chapters on the minor churches and 
monuments of Toledo are packed with acute suggestion and 
contain much valuable information. The criticism of El Greco, 
in particular, is written in a most intelligent spirit, and indeed 
almost all that Miss Lynch tells us of the artistic aspect of Toledo 
may be read with pleasure and profit. The pity is that she should 
have thought it necessary to add a preliminary sketch of the city’s 
history, for here she adds nothing to knowledge and commits 
herself to a great number of statements mostly uncritical and 
often misleading. It is, for instance, a mere freak to base the 
etymology of the word “Iberian” on a passage in Alfonso’s 
“ Cronica”; the expression is found in Periplus of Scylax, whose 
date, at latest, is B.C. 350. The report of St. Peter’s visit to the 
Peninsula is mere legend; but St. Paul’s “journey into Spain” 
cannot be dismissed so lightly, for a verse in the Epistle to the 
Romans clearly shows that the Apostle intended to preach there, 
and his disciple, St. Clement, implies that the intention was ful- 
filled. It is unfair to give the impression that all Christian writers 
praise St. Hermengild at the expense of his father : this is certainly 
not the case with Isidore, and John of Biclara, Bishop of Gerona, 
goes out of his way to eulogise Leovgild. Miss Lynch repeats 
the story that St. Leander was connected with the royal Gothic 
house ; this idle tale has been abandoned by all scholars since 
Nicolas Antonio laughed it away two centuries ago. In the same 
spirit of uninquiring acquiescence it is assumed that the three 
infidels—Elvidio, Theudio, and Eladio—mentioned on page 36 are 
historical personages ; they never existed in the flesh, and are to 
be found only in Julian Perez’s false “ Chronicon.” As this is a 
patriotic forgery by the Jesuit, Roman de la Higuera, who died in 
1624, it cannot be received as evidence of what happened in the 
seventh century. Roderic’s last battle is said to have begun on 
July 19,711, and to have taken place on the banks of the Guadalete. 
It is dangerous to be too precise in these matters. We do not 
know how Miss Lynch arrives at her date ; according to Gayangos 
the fight began on April 30, 711, and Eduardo de Saavedra, the 
best authority, shows reason for thinking that the true date is 714, 
and that the scene was by the river Barbate, near Medina 
Sidonia. 

The references to literature are likewise disfigured by tiresome 
inaccuracies. Enrique de Villena was not a marquis, and never 
used the title which posterity has conferred on him. The date of 
Alfonso Martinez’s work is wrongly given. Has Miss Lynch ever 
seen it? One of the rarest books in the world, it remained un- 
known to Ticknor, and awaits a publisher enterprising enough to 
reprint a collection of unedifying brilliant malice. The “ Roman- 
cero General” appeared in 1600; 1605 is merely the date of the 
continuation. It is a mistake to say that Lope de Vega called 
Cervantes a wecio, and to declare that Menendez y Pelayo possesses 
any letter of Lope’s to that effect. Lope implies that some of 
Cervantes’ admirers are #ecios—thereby proving himself a seer as 
well as a poet; and the letter has been known since Schack 
published it in his “ Nachtriige” nearly fifty years ago. Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell is mentioned (p. 196) as still living, 
whereas he died in 1878. These slips, and many like them, need 
careful revision. It rarely happens that Mr. Dent’s books are 
badly printed, but the present volume has been struck off without 
any proper correction. Three stanzas by Juan de Mena are given 
on p. 103 and are repeated on p. 249, with a different series of mis- 
prints in each version. “ Bayeu” and “ Bayen ” are invariably given 
for“ Bayer.” “ Sarmient” stands for Sarmiento, “ Gallangos” for 
Gayangos, “Patriuno” for Patruino, “Ingundus” for Ingunda, 
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“Archidme” for Archidona, and “}ornaron” for Forneron. 
Fadrique is wrongly printed from cover to cover, and Berruguete 
would keep him company, were it not for a happy, unique accident 
on p. 230. These oversights are exceedingly numerous, and they 
are all the more to be regretted since, though of no very serious 
importance in themselves, they may discourage the reader from 
persevering with a book which is gracefully written and, in many 
passages, is both suggestive and interesting. 

The title of Mr. St. Barbe’s volume is deceptive, for he intro- 
duces us to autos da (sic) fé, and to the Inquisition, “stroking its 
gore-bloated stomach, drunk with murder, violation, and pillage.” 
The fact is nowhere explicitly stated, but one gathers in a hazy 
way that these performances happened before Mr. St. Barbe’s 
time. He has mastered Spanish, as he proves by talking of “the 
Don Sefiors,” and by unearthing a new writer of some promise— 
one Lopez de Vega. In English he is no less at home. He splits 
his infinitive with unfailing skill ; he recalls Mr. Gilbert’s hero by 
his discreet allusion to adipose deposit or tissue ; and though he 
finds no “ backbone” in the Spaniard, he detects a “ backbone ” in 
garlic. His optimism leads him to declare that “to eradicate 
Spain’s defects would be to eradicate her peop!e,” and he conjectures 
that “in such an event” Sagasta and Castelar would be in diffi- 
culties. This seems very likely, though it is nowhere explained 
why these two should escape the general destruction. Mr. St. 
Barbe has really nothing to say, and fortunately he is not long in 
saying it. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE 


“Lumsden of the Guides : a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General 
Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B., with Selections 
from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers.” By General 
Sir Peter S. Lumsden, G.C.B., C.S.1., and George R. Elsmie, 
C.S.I. With Portraits and Illustrations, London: Murray. 
16s, 


PICTURES of the military life of bygone days are here recalled 
with a fidelity that should awaken pleasant memories among 
veterans who love to fight their battles over again. Similarly, a 
certain amount of profit may be derived by the younger race who 
are following in their ferebears’ footsteps by the careful perusal of 
these pages. 

It was in India that the subject of this biography spent his in- 
fancy as well as his manhood, for he was born in the Bay of Bengal 
in the year 1821. Seventeen years later (having passed the 
greater part of the interval in Scotland) he received a cadetship in 
“the Company’s service” and departed once more for the East. 
Here, the “ griff” applied himself so diligently to the mastering of 
the vernacular that in a very few months he became interpreter to 
a regiment of Native Infantry. These were troublous times for 
soldiers in India, and very soon after his arrival there the newly 
joined ensign found himself accompanying Sir George Pollock to 
Afghanistan, and, later on, taking part in the Sikh war that 
followed. The soldierly spirit that animated him is amply 
evidenced by a naive remark in a letter to his father written about 
this period. He is referring to a Staff post that he had recently 
been filling :— 


“Tt would be a great thing to get back to the 59th [his own 
regiment] now that this war is over. Quartermaster’s work is 
not after my sort, and I should so rejoice to return to my 
own corps and take charge of my own company... . I 
would rather be Harry Burnett Lumsden, Lieutenant, 59th 
Native Infantry, than acting-quartermaster to the Queen. 


it is of stuff like this that the sons of Empire are made. Accord- 
ingly it is pleasant to note that he had his wish and was soon trans- 
ferred to his old regiment. It was then that he first met (under rather 
dramatic circumstances) Henry Lawrence, and the incident is 
related in a spirited fashion that makes excellent reading. 

Fifty years ago the tide of military life in India moved quickly. 
Hard fighting was the order of the day, and scarcely was one 
campaign concluded ere another was about to commence. Of 
these, Lumsden had his fair share, and went through both the Sutlej 
and Cashmere affairs with considerable credit. On returning 
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to the Punjaub, the young fire-eater was made supremely happy 
by receiving what he characterised as “the finest appointment in 
the country,” viz. the raising of the Corps of Guides. To him the 
task was a labour of love, and right well did he acquit himself of 
it. Every trooper was personally selected by the commanding 
officer (who, by the way, was still but a lieutenant) and only but 
first-rate men—“ hard fellows, full of natural military instincts ”— 
were admitted into this corps a’élite. Under Lumsden’s energetic 
leading, the Guides soon had the opportunity of staining their 
maiden blades, and in the Punjaub war of 1848 their gallant con- 
duct won them the highest praise. After fifteen years’ continuous 
service in India, Lumsden (who was not yet a Captain) made over 
the temporary command of the regiment to a brother officer, and 
went home on a well-deserved furlough. On his return, he 
reassumed his post and was presently deputed to form one of a 
political mission to Candahar. When, in May 1857, “the 
cyclonic storm of mutiny and rebellion” burst, he had rather 
an anxious time of it with his Afghan neighbours. However, 
no harm occurred to him, and, after some months’ irritating 
delay, he was given permission to return to India. Here, more 
of the work that he loved so well awaited him, and, with the 
Punjaub Field Force, he was presently engaged against the 
Waziris. On the conclusion of the expedition, he was specially 
selected to command the Hyderabad Contingent, and consequently 
he was now compelled to sever his famous connection with the 
Guides. In 1869,his period of command expiring, Lumsden (noy, 
a Brigadier-General) went home. In his Aberdeenshire country 
seat, the old campaigner (of whom a Governor-General of India 
had written “a better or braver soldier never drew the sword”’) 
ended his days in more peaceful pursuits. Ere the summer of 
1896 had completed its course, he had penetrated to “the un- 
discovered country,” sincerely mourned by all whom he had left 
behind. 

It is from his home letters that the greater part of the informa- 
tion here presented concerning the subject of these pages is 
derived. Thus, the volume is, to a considerable extent, auto- 
biographical. Accordingly, it is not altogether surprising to find 
that a tendency to verbosity occasionally manifests itself. Trivial 
details are chronicled at unnecessary length, and, every now and 
again, long passages occur which have no very direct bearing on 
the subject directly under discussion, It appears to have been the 
intention of the compilers to make a big book, and in this (as the 
volume runs to 333 large pages) they have certainly succeeded. 
If, however, they had exhibited a little more restraint in dealing 
with the wealth of material at their disposal, the result would in all 
probability have been a better book. Another place in which 
there is room for improvement is in connection with the too 
copious use of native expressions occurring in the text. True it is 
that the majority of these are translated in foot-notes, but this is 
not the case with all. Thus, among those for which no equivalent 
is given to the untravelled reader are “wazir,” “ seer,” “vakeel,” 
“wuzeer,” &c. These, however, are matters of but compara- 
tively small import, and the vast amount of interesting reading in 
the volume more than atones for its few shortcomings. 


A ROMAN COLONY 


“The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone: a Sketch of the 
Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province.” By W. H. 
Bullock-Hall, F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


Mr. BULLOCK-HALL deals with the topography and history of 
ancient Liguria. After a brief ethnological discussion, in which 
he supports the theory that “the Gauls never really formed the 
groundwork of the population in the country we call France,” and 
sketches the distribution of races in Gallia Transalpina, he proceeds 
to take in order the chief historical events connected with his 
chosen field. Beginning with Hannibal’s movements in the Rhone 
valley, he reviews the passage of the Alps and the invasions of 
Hasdrubal and Mago. A chapter follows on the Ligurians ; the 
Roman struggle with this people is there treated in some detail, 
from the third century B.C. to the civil wars. The Roman province 
was the scene of several revolts, and of part of the struggle between 
Cesar and Pompey ; these matters are taken in turn, and the siege 
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of Marseilles has a chapter to itself. Finally, the Via Aurelia is 
traced, and some account is given of what remains of that road. 

The most useful parts of this book are those which describe the 
existing remains, many of which are rarely visited and some quite 
unknown to most scholars. Mr. Bullock-Hall gives pictures of an 
ancient ofpidum at Entremont, and of a bridge on the Via Julia 
Augusta, besides better known remains, such as the Roman arch 
at Susa and temple at Vienne. A couple of rude bas-reliefs, found 
at Entremont, and published here we believe for the first time, 
represent Gallic or Ligurian warriors. Mr. Bullock-Hall mentions 
or describes other offida in the Ligurian district, and many 
Roman remains. We think it is a great pity he did not make this 
kind of information the chief part of his book. He has had 
excellent opportunities of examining what he describes ; and if he 
had given fuller accounts, with measurements, details as to building, 
size and shape of stones, and so forth, for all the offida, he would 
have done good service to the student. As it is we find the 
accounts meagre, nor are the facts so arranged that they are easily 
kept in memory. 

The historical sections do not profess to be original, except in 
so far as Mr. Bullock- Hall adds “ local colour” from a knowledge 
of the battlefields. In spite of a style somewhat laboured, the 
author gives vivid descriptions of some battles, such as that of 
Aquz Sextiz, which is accompanied by a sketch of the field. He 
rightly refuses to accept the identification of the Paz de Munition 
with a Roman camp of Marius. He has done well also to lay 
stress on the victory of Fabius and Domitius over the Celts, as 
“ deciding once for all the fate of the Rhone valley.” The sketch 
given in Chapter VI. of the Campaigns in Eastern Liguria is 
clear and convincing. On the other hand, Mr. Bullock-Hall has 
not made a careful study of strategy, or he would not have com- 
mended Scipio’s attack on Spain as Hannibal's base of supplies. 
This was a blunder on the part of Scipio, who ought to have 
struck at Hannibal, to prevent his getting into Italy. As regards 
Hannibal’s line of march, Mr. Bullock-Hall brings forward some 
considerations which lead him to believe that it followed the 
Isére to the foot of the Alps, and not the Rhone. 

A number of illustrations are given besides those we have 
mentioned. There is also a reproduction of that part of the 
Table of Peutinger which contains the district in question, a map 
of the Riviera, with ancient sites marked, and a good orographical 
plan of Marseilles, the ancient and modern cities being dis- 
tinguished by colour. 

The book undoubtedly contains valuable matter and deserves 
study. As it stands, however, it is rather a collection of materials 
for others to work up than a complete work, /ofus teres atgue 
rotundus. 


A TRIO 


“TIdylls of Thought and Lyrical Pieces.” 


By F. A. Homfray. 
London: George Allen. 35. 6d. 


Mr. HOMFRAY has not been too fortunate in the matter of a title 
for his book. But it is a book which contains much that is com- 
mendable, and no lover of good verses can afford to let it pass 
unopened. The “Idylls” themselves are, for the most part, 
nature-pieces, conceived in a peculiarly quiet, meditative vein. 
Tender word-painting is a characteristic of all of them. Take, 
for example, this (of “ Buttercup Time”) :— 


“Then fills each meadow with a golden flood, 
Soft swimming in between its hoary dykes 
The May-bloom hedgerows, islanding the trees, 
And many a brake the home of hidden song, 
With windings, and long levels, and bright arms, 
Till every little ridge is overborne 
Of gold waves breaking, and from end to end 
Afloat with gold, the many-meadowed vale 
Streams a long glitter to its dreamy verge.” 


And here is the last poem in the volume :— 


“Four zones in yonder evening sky 
Each over other, blended lie. 
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The first is level amethyst, 
Where the sea sleeps in folded mist ; 


Orange the next, that dreams of red, 
With olive cloudlets overspread ; 


The third is the void'saffron, clear 
As April drops that dint the mere ; 


Last, glistens in pale phantom-blue 
Arcturus faint, like trembling dew.” 


Mr. Homfray’s command of the brush might be envied by many 
an older artist. 


London: Rider & Son, 


There is a sane, reserved tone about some of these poems that 
makes one inclined to anticipate excellent things from their author. 
Not every minor poet of our day and generation could have written 
the following, which we take from Mr. Powys’ address “To a 
Cousin of Keats” :— 


“Poems.” By John Cowper Powys. 


“ So thou art of his blood who stood beside 
Low-fallen Saturn under forests huge 
And lamentable shade, 

Who took into his soul the perfumed dusk 
And heard the unforgetting nightingale 
Flood all the ages with a song that Time 
Pauses to hear... .” 


Mr. Powys also possesses a very pretty touch as a lyrist :— 


“ Give me Apollo’s hair-strung lute, 
And I'd so sing thy praise 
That when my heart lies still and mute, 
In dust of after days, 
Thy fame should blossom fresh and sweet 
Above the seasons’ hurrying feet. 


But, ah! this faltering lute of mine, 
What can it do for thee? 

How should a briar-leaf bear sweet wine ? 
A broken vase the sea ? 

Thy beauty is my only sun ; 

How can I sing when day is done?’ 

Bannerman. London: Grant 


“Milestones.” By Frances 


Richards. 35. 6d. 


Mrs. Bannerman is a poetess of no small ability. She affects 
what may be termed “the heavy style”—possibly because that 
style suits her; probably because of her great admiration for 
Browning. And occasionally she offers us work which might have 
pleased the Master himself. Take these stirring lines, for 
example :— 

“Fallin! March, march! 
Hark to the ring 
Of the many feet as you lift to the swing 
Of the shouldering start all the column’s length ; 
Though you choke and parch 
In the front rank’s dust, 
They are your fellows, there is your trust, 
There is your strength ! 
March, march to the deep refrain 
Of the rolling tramp, 
The breathings about you, the rattle and stamp, 
Time the heart, fill the brain.” 


“They are your fellows, there is your trust” seems rather glib for 
Browning, but one cannot be mistaken as to the rest. 

On her own unaided wing Mrs. Bannerman is always capable 
and always facile, if not too graceful. She has thought a great 
deal and come to many wise conclusions, which she sets down for 
us pleasantly enough. Also, it is worthy of note that, for a woman's 
book, “ Milestones” is singularly free from the “ put-your-hand-in- 
mine-dearest” kind of writing. 
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AN OMAR GALLERY 


«Fourteen Drawings illustrating Edward Fitzgerald’s translation 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” By Gilbert James. 
London: Smithers. 7s. 6d. net. 


TILL Mr. James came forward no artist of talent had, if we except 
Mr. Elihu Vedder, devoted his gifts to the illustration of Fitz- 
gerald’s—or is it Omar’s?—immortal lines. Mr. Vedder, however, 
approached his subject in much the same manner as an Italian of 
the Renaissance would have treated it; there was no trace of 
Oriental inspiration in his drawings, but, instead, a Southern 
rotundity and profusion, a Venetian richness that was in no special 
way applicable to the matter in hand. The original drawings are 
now on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, and we defy the most 
ardent Omarian to recognise their bearing on the Rubaiyat unless 
he be provided with a catalogue. Mr. Gilbert James, however, 
has really gone “ East of Suez.” He is a young artist, unaccept- 
able to the many, we believe, and till recently his work was 
unknown save to readers of the Seéch, where the drawings now 
before us made their initial appearance. 

We do not wholly approve of Mr. Gilbert James, and yet we 
like him so well that we will be brief with our objections. Mr. 
James is primarily a decorative artist, who, working in black-and- 
white, yet manages to convey to us a fine feeling for colour. This 
much we grant ; but while Mr. James is building his pattern he 
loses his drama, and, though he produces an effect that in mosaic 
or stained glass would look uncommonly well, he offends our 
intelligence with figures whose lack of animation is positively 
annoying. Thus the Omar of these drawings, though a Persian 
down to his dressing-gown, is so much a piece of still-life that we 
discredit his constant occupation with the decanter and wine- 
glass.) Mr. James can do better than this. He should take the 
man and let the pattern go; for that he can draw is amply 
evinced in the most charming of his designs, the one set to the 
quatrain beginning :— 


“Look at the blowing Rose about us.” 


As decorations, done in black-and-white so charmingly and 
cunningly handled as to suggest all the alluring richness of the 
colours found in Oriental pottery, Mr. James’ drawings must 
appeal to every esthete. But there are others, Mr. James. 


CHARMING, MALGRE TOUT 
“The Waters of Caney Fork.” By Opie Read. London: Innes. 6s. 


THE reviewer were not worth his salt who should ignore the 
singular charm of Opie Read. His only excuse would be that 
Opie Read does not seem to be himself aware of it, judging by his 
patient efforts to lay on the popular vermilion and butter. In 
“ Bolanyo ”—another of his fairly numerous works—the hero is 
blown into the river by the bursting ofa boiler and nearly lynched by 
‘an excited mob on the charge of murder, He tastes the intoxica- 
tion of dramatic success and marries the widow of the suicide 
whose death had been attributed to him. That’s vermilion. In 
the present story we have such Sunday-school-prize talk as this :— 
“Dave, we used to be good friends. You and I stood together 
once and whipped the Jenkins boys. And we used to divide 
things at school ; and if it wasn’t for whisky your heart would be 
all right. Let’s not touch any more of the stuff, Dave,” &c. That’s 
butter. The heroine’s memory and mental balance are restored 
by a lurid bit of melodrama ; the idea of the suggestion of a cer- 
tain set of circumstances supplying the missing context being 
worked as in the case of “The Moonstone.” Vermilion again. 
When she gives herself to the hero she says, “ God and my soul 
appoint you. Baptize me in the name of the Father and the Son.” 
Butter again—query Dorset? It is the old story: a beautiful 
individuality impairing the validity of its inspiration by forcing 
the pathos—turning on the waterbutts in the presence of the 
gallery, or by forcing the eloquence—addressing the congregation 
from the arena of doom. No doubt Opie Read thought that he 
must bring the pyrotechnics of plot into the still scenery of his 
mind. It was the mistake of his humility. For just as in “ Bolanyo” 
@ certain senator and a certain negro possess a charm that 
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might blind us to the undue tameness of the behaviour of 
any boiler, so, in “The Waters of Caney Fork,” beauties of 
characterisation and atmosphere render unnecessary any shock to 
stimulate interest. There is the mystical charm of the waters in 
that sunny land of Tennessee. “It has been said by smart men 
that if you have ever drunk out of Caney Fork Creek you've got to 
come back and drink again, it makes no difference how far away 
you git.” There’s the fascination of the horrible Tuck Bethpage, 
than whom “a stingier mortal never skun a flea for his hide and 
tallow.” There’s the charm of Luke Radshaw, that generous 
saint with a throttled devil in him. How racily he throws on the 
local colour when he describes the weather as “Cold as Kris 
Kringle’s sneeze,” adding, “the cedar-tree out there is full of 
yellow-hammers, the wind’s straight from the north, and we'll 
have snow before morning.” His highly irregular exaction of a 
deposit from a banker whose affairs were in the hands of the law 
reminds one, by the way, of an incident in “ Lone Pine.” There’s 
the charm of Old Polly, most extravagant of self-depreciators. 
One can hear her again saying: “Gracious knows we've got 
nothing fit to eat. Don’t drink that coffee! I know it ain’t good 
—and that butter, it oughtn’t never to have been put on the table.” 
There’s the charm of the narrator, Dr. Hudley, with his power to 
cheer and soothe, his contempt for foolish vows. And lastly, 
there’s the charm of the heroine, Lady Edwards, that wise and eerie 
maid, who “used to think that God couldn’t see except at night 
when the sky was ful of his eyes.” With a leafin her hair she 
was a veritable rustic Ophelia, and in her disordered intellect, 


“ as a shrine lit in some darkling city, 
Shone soft the shrouded image of [her] soul.” 


Through her and her love a gentle purity glimmers through Opie 
Read’s pages. 

In fine, this is essentially a charming book. Here is an 
American who must not be ignored. He comes to us with 
romance in both hands. Yes, but also with romance in his heart, 
and the romance that is inherent may be believed in. 


GOOD AND BAD 


“ God’s Greeting : a Story of This Our Day.” By John Garrett 
Leigh. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


THE author of this story holds many crude opinions. Thus, he 
thinks Oxford “the incarnation of educational monopolies. It 
stands before the world as the defender of ancient caste, as the 
robber and despoiler of the poor.” His criticisms upon the dis- 
tribution of scholarships would not be grateful to the Commission 
of 1854, or that of 1878. For him capitalists and employers are 
tyrants and oppressors; their employees desire higher wages 
solely for the purpose of improving their minds ; and the day he 
longs to see is one in which Acts of Parliament will be “ framed 
by the people.” Parliamentary drafting is no very great thing at 
present ; but when Mr. Leigh’s ideal is realised we shall certainly 
begin to see wonders. 

Other objections might be brought against the work. It is 
destitute of humour. The principal characters are insufferable. 
The dialect is uncouth to the verge of incomprehensibility. Yet 
with all these drawbacks the book is vivid and readable. The 
author’s great achievement is that, having plainly set out with a 
rather foolish purpose, the reader is induced to forget the purpose 
and to take some interest in the story. The scene is laid in South 
Lancashire, and the local colouring is laid on pretty thickly. But 
it gives one the impression of being good local colouring, and, 
though we are cynical enough to differ from the author, and to 
believe that those who win coal will always be apt to blacken 
their hands in the process, we are constrained to admit that there 
are freshness, vigour, verisimilitude and nature (so far as there 
can be nature without true humour) in his picture of collier life. 
His work reminds one to some extent of Mr. William Tirebuck’s. 


“The Green Field.” By Neil Wynn Williams. 
Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


Here is a writer with a decided talent for story-telling ; he has 
a good sense of proportion, an instinctive knowledge of what 
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makes for effect, and the things that excite interest in a reader. 
But, alas ! he is infected with the current mania to give tremendous 
import to common things through the medium of an impressive 
style. Here is the second paragraph in the book :—* Beneath 
this chill magnificence he paused upon the brow ofa hill. There 
were two desires in his mind. The one was for food. The other 
was for warmth.” If there be any class of readers who prefer this 
sort of thing to a plain statement that “he”—otherwise un- 
indicated for several pages—was very cold and hungry, they will 
appreciate this book, for it is full of it. There are interjected 
essays and analyses galore. We have boiled down a quite con- 
siderable number of them, and the product has always been— 
commonplace. And yet it is a very good story ; we should not have 
taken the trouble to point out what we think a fault if it had not 
been so. 


“ Harry Ingleby, Surgeon.” 
Unwin. 6s. 


By Fred. J. Webb. London : Fisher 


This book has a lovely goose of a hero—two or three of him in 
fact—such as certain ladies term “a dear”; a splendid heavy 
villain of deepest dye and supernatural resourcefulness, skilfully 
concealed under the gentle cognomen of Egbert Denham ; a wife 
who goes first melancholy and then raving mad, a doctor who 
takes to drink, a basketful of gruesome casualties and operations 
(for the book is “ medical” and reeks of iodoform)—in fact, all the 
classic ingredients and accessories of a soul-stirring drama. Yet 
the general effect is soporific. The author, unlike most “ scien- 
tific” realists of the day, evidently knows what he is talking about, 
draws the ward-patient, the nurse, the medical student, and the 
various females of his species with accuracy and even skill. But 
he mistakes phonographic reproduction for literature and kodak 
work for art. There is abundance of good material in the book, 
exciting adventures, interesting hospital stories, sprightly con- 
versations ; and, if Mr. Webb would weed out two-thirds of his 
material and elaborate the remainder into a clear harmonious 
scheme with good perspective, an excellent story might be made 
of it. As it is it recalls the comment of a shrewd old Western 
farmer upon a campaign speech: “ It wuz a fust-rate speech, suh. 
A smarter man would hev made it a heap shorter—an’ a real 
smart man wouldn’t hev made it at all. But it wuza right good 
speech.” 


* All Sorts and Conditions of Women.” 
London: Elliot Stock. 6s. 


That the motives of this “ Romance of the East End” are un- 
impeachable may be readily admitted. Whether or not the author 
—whose pseudonym fails to disguise her sex—has been quite wise 
in adopting the methods as well as the nomenclature of Sir Walter 
Besant is a much more doubtful question. Mission and rescue 
work, grotesque legal proceedings, strictures on Poor-law adminis- 
tration, doctrinal quarrels between Churchmen and Nonconformists 
—these and kindred topics follow inconsequently one upon the 
other, with just the merest thread of a story to connect them, and 
with here and there an excursus so ludicrously irrelevant that we 
feel sure the author must be simply drawing at random upon her 
own experience. One naturally does not look for high literary 
qualities in a “novel with a purpose,” but the writer who can speak 
of “a parson who, I confess, 1 am anxious to see,” who uses “a 
veconnoitre” as a substantive, and who represents an eminent 
living divine as talking about “a lion laying in wait,” should 
really entrust the promulgation of her theories to more practised 
hands. 


By Charles Burt Banks. 


“ The Amazing Lady.” By M. Bowles. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


The Amazing Lady was a neurotic Londoner whose goings-on 
astonished the village inhabitants of her brother’s cure of souls. 
She philanders with a local dilettante of questionable antecedents, 
throws him over in favour of a personally odious and professionally 
improbable London editor, abandons the editor for a nunnery, 
and finally marries the dilettante. What moral there is to the 
tale seems to tell in favour of refined—one might say emasculated 
—wooing. The badly treated editor is altogether too vigorous for 
the wavering heroine. She, however, is not without her coming- 
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on moods, which lead her into the thorny byways of village scandal, 
to her own rather guileless amazement. For its presentment of a 
character of the type of Mr. George Moore’s “ Evelyn Innes” the 
book is to be commended. It is, moreover, well written, though 
its English occasionally lapses into preciousness. 


“The Resurrection of His Grace.” 
London : Greening. 2s. 6d. 


A chorus girl, who marries a Duke and only falls in love with 
him after his corpse has been converted into a mummy, and a 
cynical scoundrel, prepared to go any lengths to see a certain 
horse win the Derby, are the principal characters of this pseudo. 
sporting novel. ‘The Duchess, having purchased the rival horse 
and seen it win the race, conveniently dies of syncope on Epsom 
Downs. The author of “Kissing Cup’s Race” tells this pre- 
posterous story with a cheerful vulgarity so far removed from true 
art that it should achieve popularity among a certain class. 


“The Lady of the Leopard.” 
Greening. 35. 6d. 


“Perusing the hideously enthralling anecdotes of Paulus, 
Altomaris, Fincellius and others, she was sensible of co-impulses 
of intense envy to know for herself what such sensations were.” 
Karen Herries, versed in lycanthropy, is the stagiest Dark Woman 
ever evolved by a palmist, but she is not impressive even in the 
tattooing operation, and the trite termination is inappropriate, 
Weird tales need skill like that of Edgar Poe to make them effec- 
tive. Mr. L’Epine lacks literary craftsmanship as well as the 
saving grace of humour. The brown and black cover is original 
and handsome. The anonymous designer—probably Mr. W. 
Rogers—may be proud of a clever piece of work. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


DUBLIN, little matters of detail apart, is naturally very proud of 
the admirable beginning made by the Irish Literary Theatre. The 
great success of Mr. Martyn’s play ‘‘The Heather Field” has 
been something of a surprise. We are pleased to remember that 
THE OUTLOOK was one of the few organs which did not join 
in the chorus of condemnation that met the play on its appear- 
ance in book-form. We thought “ Maeve” the more poetical 
creation, though we still fear that it would not suit the stage quite 
so well as “ The Heather Field” ; yet after the remarkable way in 
which so delicate a production as “ The Countess Cathleen” has 
been acted, almost anything is possible. Mr. Lionel Johnson’s 
prologue, printed by the way in the first number of Be/taine (the 
title is taken from a great Gaelic May-feast), gives him an interest- 
ing link with the new departure. The Irish Literary Theatre will 
serve to concentrate, and givetvisible expression to, a great deal 
of Celtic talent that has had no fit vehicle so far. Fiona Macleod 
is contributing three plays, “The Hour of Beauty,” “Fana and 
Cuchullin,” and “The Tanist,” and Mr. Standish O’Grady and 
other Irish writers are already at the service of the movement. 


By Campbell Rae-Brown, 


By Charles L’Epine. London: 


A short time ago an Austrian Professor published a biography 
of Jose Rizal, the Filipino novelist, who married an Irish girl an 
hour before his execution in Manila, in December 1896. It has 
had not a little attention, as we would naturally expect, in America. 
Rizal, though a native Filipino, graduated in the University of 
Madrid as doctor of medicine and philosophy, and continued his 
studies in Paris, Leipsic, and Berlin. In France and Germany 
he lived at intervals among the peasantry. He returned to Manila, 
and, publishing a novel dealing severely with local conditions, was 
banished by the Spanish Government. He drifted to London, and 
issued another novel here. He next tried life as physician in 
Hong Kong, and afterwards went to Borneo, where he wished to 
establish a colony of Filipinos. Going to Manila to recruit for 
the new settlement, he was seized and imprisoned. Four years 
later a new insurrection broke out in his native land, and the 
charge of inciting to this led to the last sentence and death. Few 
novelists have lived life half so vividly as Rizal. 


The /d/er under its new editorship promises to take a worthy 
place among the few English illustrated magazines that cater for 
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those whose demand is not altogether for “ popular” fare. Mr. 
Lawrence, who is responsible for the literary matter, has secured 
some excellent stories, notably one by George Gissing, and the art 
editor, Mr. Sime, has successfully enlisted such capable and 
original workmen as Messrs. Gilbert James, Walter Bayes, Raven 
Hill, Dudley Hardy, and “ Max.” The photographer is very much 
in the background here, which is a relief. 


“This is the first adequate attempt that has ever been made 
towards an historical national Anthology at popular prices.” So 
runs Mr. Frowde’s announcement of the series of British 
Anthologies that Professor Edward Arber is editing for the firm. 
Three of the volumes in question lie before us, and at half-a-crown 
apiece they are decidedly cheap. The Dunbar Anthology, the 
Surrey and Wyatt and Spenser Anthologies have already covered 
the years 1401-1591, and now in the volumes named after Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Milton the editor has collected a dazzling 
array of Elizabethan lyrics, progressing with his work to the year 
1674. By degrees the whole field of classic British verse will be 
covered, as the last volume of the series is announced as dealing 
with the last quarter of the eighteenth century. This undertaking 
should receive support from all true friends of literature. 


HIC JACET 
THE SUNDAY DAILY MAIL 


WHICH WAS CUT OFF IN EARLY INFANCY 
BY THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE 
AND A FETITION 
“FROM MESSRS. HARMSWORTH'S EMPLOYE=S 
THAT CELEBRATED AFTER-DINNER SPZECH-MAKER 
LORD RCS:BERY 
ALSO HAVING SOMETHING TO DOZWITH IT 


THE SUNDAY MAIL 


WAS A GREAT PAPER 
IT CONTAINED A WEEKLY REVIEW 
BY MR. MAX PEMBERTON 
AND IT HAD 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 
BUT FOR ALL THAT IT SUCCUMBED 
AND THE MASSES GET BACK THEIR SUNDAY 
IN RETURN FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE REQUESTED TO ASK TWICE 
FOR THE HARMSWORTH WEEKDAY PUBLICATIONS 
AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 





SUNDAY DAILY TELEGRAPH PLEASE COPY 


“A new six-shilling novel for sixpence.” Thus do Messrs. 
Methuen announce their new venture, the Jovelis/, an under- 
taking that proposes to furnish the public with an original work 
of fiction per month instead of the contents of the ordinary 
magazine. The first number of the Vove//s¢ lies before us as we 
write, bound in a pretty paper cover of rose and gold. Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s new story, “ Dead Men Tell No Tales,” is within, a 
work of seventy odd thousand words—that is to say, the length of 
any ordinary novel. Mr. Robert Barr is contributing the second 
number, and it will be interesting to watch this experiment, which, 
if successful, must have a marked effect upon the publication of 
literature in general and fiction in particular. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus will shortly publish a biography of the 
late Sir George Grey, the great colonial statesman, whose death a 
little time ago removed from our midst one of the most picturesque 
figures of recent history. “The Romance of a Pro-Consul” has 
fittingly been chosen asa title for this book, whose author, Mr. 
James Milne, was on intimate terms of friendship with Sir George 
Grey from the time the latter returned to England in 1894. Sir 
George made him the depository of a series of chatty, gossipy 
reminiscences in which he reviewed the more stirring events of 
his own career. With adventure in North-west Australia as an 
explorer, in South Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, as 
Governor, there go anecdotes of the celebrities Sir George knew— 
among them Thomas Carlyle. 
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Apropos of Mr. Grant Richards’ letter dealing with Mr. Frank 
Norris, the new American author, published in our correspond- 
ence columns, we clip the following from our invariably well- 
informed contemporary the New York Critic :— 


Mr. McClure’s latest discovery is the author of 
“ McTeague,” Mr. Frank Norris. Mr. Norris was one of the 
editors of Zhe Wave, an interesting periodical published in 
San Francisco. To meet the requirements of his paper he 
wrote a serial called “Moran, of the Lady Letty.” Mr. 
McClure saw it and he sent for its author, who came as 
quickly as most young authors do when the call is to New 
York. Mr. Howells, who also has the true sportsman’s sense 
where American literature is concerned, had his genial eye 
on the young man. He founda “new thrill” in Mr. Norris’s 
work, and he said so in print. Now “McTeague,” which I 
believe was actually written before the other book, has 
appeared, and everybody is talking about this strange and 
impressive story. 


“ Moran, of the Lady Letty” is, we suppose, the American 
label for Mr. Grant Richards’ “ Shanghaied.” Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, who is now busy making our acquaintance, has expressed 
a similar high opinion of Mr. Frank Norris’ work, especially of 
“McTeague,” a realistic novel, full of that freshness of thought 
and observation which the Westerners are slowly yet surely intro- 
ducing into American fiction. 


Last week we commented on the size and importance of the 
“ Century Dictionary,” with which the Zzmes is about to repeat its 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” experiment. But the “ Century 
Dictionary” appears to be a mere trifle if we compare it with the 
“ Oxford English Dictionary,” which Mr. Henry Frowde announces 
under the authority of the delegates of the Oxford University Press. 
When completed this monster enterprise will consist of 12,000 to 
13,000 pages against the other’s 7,000, and as regards words and 
illustrative quotations almost the same proportions will be main- 
tained. Some idea of the labour involved in so vast an under- 
taking may be gathered from the fact that even before the printing 
of the Oxford Dictionary began, its projectors were in possession 
of about 3} millions of quotations, selected by some 1,300 readers 
from the works of more than 5,000 authors of all periods. The 
Oxford Dictionary will be issued in monthly parts, 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


‘©CROMWELL as a Soldier,” by Zzeut.-Colonel T. S. Baldock, P.S.C., 
s an attempt to consider the subject not only as a politician, as most of his 
biographers have thought fit to do, but mainly as the strategist, organiser, 
and tactician under whose guidance a crude untrained militia developed 
into ‘*the most perfect regular army of that period.” (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 524. 155.) 

‘* From Howard to Nelson : Twelve Sailors.” Edited by John Knox 
Laughton, M.A. With Portraits and Maps. ‘What has been chiefly 
aimed at is to show how the work and methods of the great sailors of the 
past strike the sailors of the present.” Admirals Bedford, Fitzgerald, 
Markham, Fremantle, and Colomb are among the contributors to this 
pirited volume. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 476.) 

‘«©A Particular Account of the European Military Adventures of 
Hindustan, from 1784 to 1803,” compiled by Herbert Compton, tells 
interestingly of those splendid adventurers who ‘‘only a hundred years 
ago... created armies, conquered kingdoms, overturned princes, and 
ruled provinces, winning such distinctions and wielding such personal 
power as are not within the reach of modern endeavour.” Romance and 
truth blended. (Unwin. Pp. 419. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ Annals of Shrewsbury School,” by the late George William Fisher, 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Pooks at 


Discount Prices. 
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M.A., formerly assistant master at the school, and revised by J. Spencer 
Hill, B.A., is a handsome volume devoted to this old foundation, and 
narrating its development from the sixteenth century down to the present 
day. All old Salopians should welcome it. (Methuen. Pp. 508. 
10s. 62.) 

Verse, Criticism, Belles Lettres 


‘The Field Floridus, and Other Poems,” by Augene Afason, is a 
dainty volume of verse, evidently the work of a man of culture. It reveals, 
however, no special novelty either in form, outlook, or expression. (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 111. 55.) 

“‘The Scent of the Rose,” by VY Rhosyn Du, is a volume of very 
pretty verses, occasionally pleasantly Celtic in inspiration, at other times 
just as pleasantly English. (Gay & Bird. Pp. 119. Is.) 

‘* The Solitary Summer” is another volume from the hand that wrote 
that charming book, ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” Again we 
get personality, wit, vivacity, and the delicious unconventionality that 
stamps all this author’s work. (Macmillan. Pp. 190. 6s.) 

‘* Rudyard Kipling: An Attempt at Appreciation ” is something more 
than an attempt by G. 7. Mounkshood (W. J. Clarke) to convey to the 
general reader what manner of man is Mr. Kipling, and the nature of his 
work. (Greening. Tp. 236, 55. net.) 


Fiction 


** Ridan the Devil, and Other Stories,” by Lows Bechke, is a further 
vigorous collection of that author’s stories of the South Seas and Australia. 
(Unwin. Pp. 330. 6s.) 

‘‘The Secret of Sorrow: being the Confession of a Young Man,” 
edited by Ceci? Headlam, evidently an inferior worker in the decadent 
school, is a realistic but priggishly told story of a young gentleman who 
sins and pays the penalty. D’Annunzio so vulgarised as to make popular 
reading best describes this book, for which we venture to predict a vulgar 
success. (Macqueen. Pp. 317. 6s.) 

*‘Two in Captivity,” by Vincent Brown, is a remarkable piece of 
fantastic writing—tragedy and nightmare combined—not unlike one of 
those strange stories that every once in a while come from Mr. Benjamin 
Swift. (Lane. Pp. 222. 35. 6d.) 

** The House of Rimmon,” by Afrs. Coulson Kernahan, is ‘*a Story 
of the ‘ Black Country’ of South Staffordshire ”—a very wholesome story 
be it said, with plenty of characters and a discursive flavour that is 
pleasant and leisurely. * (Ward, Lock. Pp. 379. 35. 6d.) 

** The Individualist,” by W. H. AMallock, is a novel that stands apart 
from the ruck. Knowledge is the chief distinction of this book—know- 
ledge of the worid, of the Queen’s English, of the men and women who 
move across its brilliant pages. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 391. 6s.) 

‘* Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier,” by Beulah Marie Dix, is 
quite a stirring story of the Civil War, with plenty of adventure and a brave 
young Cavalier for hero. (Macmillan. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

‘A Dash for a Throne,” by Arthur W. Marchmont, opens with a 
drinking bout wherein the present German Emperor appears, and is 
struck down by an Anglo-German officer. Afterwards exciting events are 
skilfully unfolded. (Hutchinson. Pp. 373. 6s.) 

“* Dead Men Tell No Tales,” the first number of 7%e Novelist, isa good 
all-over-the-world story with plenty of violence, and told in an easy 
manner by £. W. Hornung. (Methuen. Pp. 128. 6d.) 

‘*Robespierre” is the story of Sardou’s play now acting at the 
Lyceum, ‘‘ adapted and novelised under his authority,” by Ange Galdemar. 
(Pearson. Pp. 327. 6s.) 

*** Ma Mere’; or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire,” 
by Vicomte Jean de Luz, tells actually and simply of ‘the flood of 
disasters which swept over a nation so blind in spite of its enlightenment, 
so reckless in its light-heartedness,” &c. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 403. 6s.) 

‘** The Sword of Allah: A Romance of the Harem,” has a prancing 
Arab on its cover, and tells the story of one Keith, a Scottish soldier of 
fortune, whose Eastern adventures are part of that truth which is stranger 
than fiction. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 309. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


“©The Tides Simply Explained, with Practical Hints to Mariners,” 
by the Rev. J. H. S. Moxly, who shows, firstly, that the tide experts 
have been misled, mainly by serving too faithfully their theories ; and, 
secondly, states a theory of his own, ‘‘ founded on the sure basis of natural 
law.” (Rivingtons. Pp. 151. 595.) 

“¢ Conflagrations during the Last Ten Years,”’ a paper read before the 
Insurance Institute of Manchester by Charles E. Goad, with twenty-three 
maps, is published by the British Fire Prevention Committee, and well 


[ Continued on page 530. 
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THE MOST INTERESTING LITERARY EVENT OF CUR TIME, 





Everybody who is interested in ** Punch’? and the ‘** Punch’ 
writers and artists should read in the Jume Number of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


{PUNCH ’? NOTES F.C. BURNAND 
' DINCH”? NOTES = F.C. BURNAND 
‘{ DINCH? NoTES F.C. BURNAND 


THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


NOW READY 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the 


first part of 


**PUNCH” NOTES, I. wy F.C. BURNAND. 


With Illustrations after John Leech, Charles Keene, &c. 


**PUNCH” NOTES, I. F, C. BURNAND. 


Reminiscences of ** Punch ’’ by its Editor. 


“PUNCH” NOTES, I. F. C. BURNAND. 


The story of the famous ** Round Table” told by the Editor 
of ** Punch.”’ 


“PUNCH” NOTES, I. F. C. BURNAND. 


Mr, F, C. Burnand’s recollections of Leech, Thackeray, Mark 
Lemon, HH. J. Byron, &c. 


June Number June Number 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE for JUNE also contains 


Stories and Articles by 


H. G. WELLS, Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, G.S. STREET, EDGAR 
JEPSON, F. H. SKRINE, &c. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a literary and artistic periodical 
of the highest order. Each number contains a Frontispiece of exquisite 
design and execution, besides a wealth of Fiction and Illustration, whilst 
its serious articles deal with some of the more important problems of 
the day. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Lonpon Orrick: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
AMERICAN Orrice ; ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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From GEORGE ALLEN’S List. 


worn 


A COCKNEY IN ARCADIA: Life, 


Character, Customs, and Scenery, in a Holderness Village. By Harry A. Spurr. 
With coloured Frontispiece and 28 Illustrations by JOHN HASSALL and 
CECIL ALDIN. 256 pp. crown 8vo. cloth. Designed cover, 3s. 6d. [Fust out. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 
By Joun Knox Laucuton, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photogravure Plates, and 
17 other Full- spage Illustrations, Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures, 
4 Plans of Battles, and a reproduction in Colour of his Last Order. 367 pp. 
imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS: the 


Story of the Conventions, By Joun Procrer, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 254 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK, THE ALTAR 
AND THRONE OF VENICE: a History of St. Mark’ s Church, Venice, and a 
Description and Interpretation of its Sculptures and Mosaics. With 80 Full- “page 
Illustrations, and Plans of the Atrium and Interior, Large crown 8vo. 400 pp. 
cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAETERLINCK’S PROSE WORKS. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY. By Mavrice Maeter- 


tinck, Author of ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble.” Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by ALFRED SuTRo. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, antique wove paper, 
374 pp. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. By 


Maurice MAgTer.inck. Translated by ALFrep SuTro. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. B. WALKLEy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 





WORDS FOR THE WIND: a Book of Prose 


Points. By W. H. Puetrs. Crown 16mo, 200 pp. cloth, gilt top, designed 
cover, 2s. net. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
PRASTERITA: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 


yore Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. A new small Edition, In Three 
‘ols. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. 
Volume I. (1819-1839). With Engraving (‘* My Two Aunts”), [May 26. 
Volume II. (18: 39 1849). With Plates of ‘‘ Old Dover Packet Jib,” ‘‘ ‘The 
Castle of gl (Widdle of Sune. 
Volume ILI. ° ° . ‘ ° . [ln the Autumn, 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


REMINISCENCES 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Author of ‘“‘A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 


** One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of the multitude of racy and spark- 
ling estimates of the great people of the Victorian era. Open either of his two volumes 
at any page and you will discover something to arrest your interest.”— Daily Mail. 

“These admirable ‘ Reminiscences.’ That they will be widely read goes without 
say ing ; ; and that all who pick them up will enjoy their delightful pages is equally cer- 
tain.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“This fascinating work. Mr. McCarthy’s capacious memory trav els over nearly 
half a century of public life, political and literary. The volumes are a mine of generous 
appreciations, and they form the happiest of supplements to their author's ‘ History of 
Our Own Times.’ "—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Mr. McCarthy's ‘ Reminiscences’ ate delightful. He has every qualification for 
this fascinating kind of literature. The art of the story-writer is in his fingers, in his 
heart, and in his head........ Delightful gossip.” —Dazly News. 

= His style gives the impression 1of the most fluent ont sparkling conversation....... 
The two volumes form a record of English society worthy of being placed alongside ther 
political history for which Mr. McCarthy has been so greatly esteemed—and no praise 
for them could be more fitting or significant.’ ’—Birmingham Post. 


TRUE TALES OF TRAVEL 


_ AND ADVENTURE. by! HARRY DE Winort, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. CampBEL 


Praep, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Tregaskiss” 


** Mrs. Campbell Praed’s beautiful and Pad es POE EE The book is a model of 
craftsmanship, the characterisation is full of insight and humour, and the style glows 
with the sunshine of Mrs. Praed’s own native land.”—Literary World. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. 


BrYDEN. With a Frontispiece. 
By Avan St. Aupsyy,. 


MARY UNWIN. 
Ww ith 8 Illustrations. 


Author of ‘‘ A Fellow of Trinity.” 





THROUGH A KEYHOLE. Over 


heard by Cosmo Hamirton, Author of ‘‘ The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, pp. 407, 5s. net ; Selections, 1s. net. 


OUR EARTH: Night to Twilight 
(the Story of Man) By GEORGE FERGUSON. 
Dedicated by special permi. ission to the late the Right Hon. Wiltiam Ewart Gladstone. 


‘ What Promise a now ¢’ 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO.; 


and all Booksellers. 





Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MAZE OF LIFE. 
By GEORGE NEWCOMEN, 


‘A bright and ably told tale."— Whitehall Review. 

“ Of more than average excellence.” —Oxtlook. 

“* Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.”"—Daily Express. 

- Capable studies of human passion, "—Nottingham Guardian. 

“ The various characters are excellently defined.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 

“The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant."—Freeman's Yournal. 


THE 


LONDON: BELLAIRS & CO., 9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 


sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 

wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free. List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 

HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Pes thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides, '"—London Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The _ Valley. The Channel Istands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
urnemouth and the New Forest. The — Valley. 
Brighton, Caee, Hastings, and St. Leonard 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, oe Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
| cee B Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon.. 
A brilliant book."—7%e Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverpfoot Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.3; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON 42, :Nvirons. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
4s. THe HoTets or THE Wor_p. A Handbook to the Jeading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolion: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD'S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 
Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 


OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 














BOOKS | WANTED, by Kipling, 25s. each given. “ Soldiers 
= Three,” 1888; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 1884; ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” 
Lahore, 1886; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1291; ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1888 ; 
** Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881 ; ‘‘ Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; and 10s. each for first 
issues ‘‘ Under the Deodars,” in ‘‘ Black and White,” and others, all published in 
India. Out-of-print Books supplied. Any subject, State wants.—-BAKER’S BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham, 


Me 
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merits the attention of all who are directly or indirectly interested in the 
subject of fires.. (Pp. 48. 35. 6d.) 

‘*Our Lady of the Green: A Book of Ladies’ Golf,” with chapters by 
Issette Pearson, A. Bennet Pascoe, and others, is edited by Louse Mackern 
and AZ. Boys, who dedicate their book to ‘all sporting and plucky golfers 
of our sex.” “(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 233.) 

‘* Protestant Fiction” is a volume issued by the Catholic Truth 
Society, and devoted to a criticism of those ultra-Protestant works wherein 
a ‘*misconception of Catholic faith and practice” leads the author astray. 
A new and revised edition, including Mr. Kensit. (Pp. 160. Is.) 

‘* Sewage Analysis: A Practical Treatise on the Examination of Sewage 
and Effluents from Sewage,” by J. Alfred Wankiyn and William John 
Cooper, including also a chapter on Utilisation and Purification. The 
object of the book is to bring about reforms in the analysis of sewage and 
that of its effluents, and to point the way to the proper disposal of sewage. 
(Kegan Paul. Pp. 220. 75. 6d.) 

‘* Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News, 1898,”’ is a useful reference 
diary containing a digest of the events of the period covered. Compiled 
by Oliphant Earl. (Morison Brothers. Pp. 392. 35. 6d.) 

‘*Cassell’s Lessons in French.” Part I. An entirely new and revised 
edition. Is now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, the College of Preceptors’ Examinations, or the 
Queen’s Scholarships. (Cassell. Pp. 236. 2s.) 

We have also received ‘* Medical Missions in their Relation to Oxford : 
an Address to the Oxford University Junior Scientific Club,” by Sir Henry 
W. Acland, Bart., Second Edition, with an account of the Institute of 
Scientific Research for India, founded in Bombay by JI/r. Jamsetji M. 
Tata (Oxford: 116 High Street and Henry Frowde. Pp. 118. 15.)3 
**The English Reformation : What it Was and What it has Done,” by 
James Gairdner, LL.D. (Macmillan. Pp. 20. 6d.); and ‘ Palestine 
Exploration After the Battle: Ode on the Discovery at Jerusalem of 
*Whitty’s Wall’ (King Solomon’s Rampart),” &c., &c., by the A’e. 
John Irwine Whitty, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A. (J. Simpkin. Pp. 50. I5.); 
‘On the Relations between Church and State: An Article Reprinted 
from the Christian Remembrancer, April 1850,” by RX. W. Church 
(Macmillan. Pp. 60. 15.); ‘Four Hundred Tongues,” by /. Gordon 
Watt, M.A.; and ‘*In Our Tongues’: A Popular Handbook to the 
Translation Work of the British and Foreign Bible Society,” by G. A. 
King, M.A., published by the same at sixpence each ; ‘* Golf,” contain- 
ing practical hints, with rules of the game—another of Messrs. Ward, 
Lock’s new ‘* Penny Handbooks” ; ‘‘Cassell’s Guide to London,” with 
10 plans and numerous illustrations. (Cassell. Pp. 176. 6d.) ; ‘ Cassell’s 
Royal Academy Pictures.” Part II. 


New Editions 
Messrs. Bell & Sons send us the first two volumes of their ‘* Chiswick ” 
Shakespeare, a new edition lavishly illustrated by Mr. Byam Shaw; 
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“Hamlet” and ‘*The Merchant of Venice” have each a volume daintily 
produced with a cover of green and gold. (Per vol. Is. 6a.) Messrs, 
Ward, Lock & Co. are issuing a sixpenny edition of Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
houghtful ** Book of Strange Sins.” 


Reviews and Magazines 
Crampton’s Magazine (6¢.), The Open Court Magazine (6¢.), The 
National Home Reading Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine (1s.), The 
Cornhill Magazine (1s.), The New Century Review (6¢.), The Genea. 
logical Magazine (1s.), The Century Illustrated Magazine (1s. 4¢.), The 
Antiquary (6d.), St. Nicholas (1s.), The Cambridge Magazine (6d.), 
St. Peters (6¢.), The Idler (15.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


ALEXANDER LESLIE, first Earl of Leven, who was a prominent soldier 
in the time of the Civil War, is the subject of a new volume by Mr. Sandford 
Terry. Mr. Blackburne has selected, annotated, and arranged his chess 
games fora volume by Mr. P. Anderson Graham. Messrs. Longmans 
publish both volumes. 

Mr. John M. Robertson’s work, ‘‘ A Short History of Free Thought,” 
is to be published next week by Messrs. Sonneuschein. 

Next Tuesday Mr. T. Fisher Unwin publishes the third volume in his 
reissue of the only authorised English translation of Nietzsche’s works, 
This is **The Case of Nietzsche contra Wagner” in Mr. Thomas 
Common’s translation. The same volume contains Mr. Common’s trans- 
lations of ‘*‘ The Twilight of the Idols” and ‘* The Anti-Christian Eve,” 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Limited, will publish immediately a book 
of stories by Major W. P. Drury, of the Royal Marines, entitled * Bearers 
of the Burden : Being Stories of Land and Sea.” 

Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, announce an dition de luxe, in 
twenty sixpenny parts, of ‘*The Arabian Nights,” uniform with their 
recently completed ‘* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” The work will 
contain upwards of 600 original illustrations, and will be printed on art 
paper. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Archibald Constable, Messrs. George 
Newnes, Limited, are about to publish a sixpenny edition of George 
Meredith’s masterpiece, ‘* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will shortly publish ‘* With Kitchener’s 
Army: being a Chaplain’s Experiences with the Nile Expedition.” It 
will, in some respects, supplement and illustrate Mr. G. W. Steevens’ 
‘* With Kitchener to Khartoum.” There will be a number of illustrations 
from photos taken by officers and others on the field. 

The late Mr. Theodore Bent’s last travels in Arabia and the Eastern 
Soudan form the subject of an illustrated volume, written in part by Mr. 
Bent himself and for the rest by Mrs. Bent, which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
publish shortly. 





“THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
{opposite the Athenzum Club). Term commenced May 16. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia”; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
some * me aaa to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, W. 








T. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





. Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRinciPALs. 


T°? the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, OFFICERS, 

_ &c.—Half Fees (50 gs.) accepted to fill ONE or TWO VACANCIES in superior 
Finishing Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, Kensington ; best professors ; special 
advantages for languages, music and art, tennis, &c.—A. B. C., Relfe, Stationers, 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 











BRO MSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR 
SHIPS will be offered for competition ou July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5._ For 
rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hills 
ro’, West Dulwich, S.E, 





ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
place in June. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary Lapy JEUNE, 79 
Harley Street, W. ; or from the Lapy Princirat, at the College, and must be sent 19 
not later than May 29. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 








May I point out the special claims of THE OUTLOOK 
upon your attention ?— 
Because of its high social, literary, and political standing : its con- 
————~ tributors including some of the foremost writers of to-day 
Because its columns offer greater variety and contrast than do 
———— those of any other weekly journal of the same class 
Because while decided in its own independent views, its motto in 
controversial matters is, as ‘‘The Times” has said of 
it, ‘‘Light rather than Heat” 


Because of its reasonable Imperialism: without being jingoistic | 


in policy it seeks to explain the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of British citizenship 

Because, in a sentence, it aims to be truthful, independent, and 
virile, a sound critic and interpreter of Life, Politics, 
Letters, and the Arts 

I feel that such a journal cannot fail to elicit your sympathies, 
and if you are not already a regular reader of THE OUT- 
LOOK, may I hope that you will order it weekly from your 
local newsagent or direct from this office? Below you will find 
the necessary order forms. THE OUTLOOK is, we hope you 
will think, worth asking for persistently at bookstalls and news- 
agencies, and insisting on receiving. Newsagents and book- 
sellers are so encumbered with periodicals that unless intending 
readers persist and insist, a journal of this nature is apt to be 
pushed aside in favour of those which appeal to a more general 
constituency. Please therefore persist and insist. 

Will you also help to extend the sphere of influence of THE 
OUTLOOK by sending us the names and addresses of friends, to 
whom we shall be glad to post a specimen copy free of all charge? 

Once read THE OUTLOOK is always read. 


It stands Unrivalled among the Best Weeklies. 


A gentleman of note wrote us a short time ago :— 


‘*I am much obliged for the specimen copy you sent to me, and 
I have instructed my newsagent to supply me with a copy every 
week. The only thing I complain about is that you have allowed 
so many issues to go by without my seeing a copy. I consider it 

the best weekly published.” 
You yourself will, I feel sure, form the same opinion if you 
read the paper for a few weeks. Permit me to thank you in 

anticipation. 





I am, yours faithfully, 
THE MANAGER. 
THE OUTLOOK Offices: 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FORM No. 1 


IF you desire your Newsagent to supply you weekly, please cut out and fill 
up this form and forward it to him, and see that the paper is supplied to you 
each Saturday morning. 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent... 
Address 
Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every week, 
until countermanded, 
Your name 
Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you wiil simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 











FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE OUTLOOK 
ce, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for months, 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. 
Name. 
Address | 











TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 


**A Good, Cheerful-looking Outlook.” 


ee 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON 


THE OUTLOOK. 


WEEKLY, 34d. 


The Globe.—‘‘ It is a matter for congratulation that a sound Impe- 
rialist organ published at what is by experts held to be the impossible 
price of 3d. should have achieved such success in so shorta time. It 


| would be a matter of sincere regret should THE OuTLooK’s red seal ever 
| vanish from the bookstalls. But happily there is no chance of it.” 





The St. James’s Gazette.—‘““Tue Ovur.oox. ... This bright 
threepenny weekly celebrates its first anniversary. We must congratulate 
its conductors on their success in maintaining its character for freshness of 
interest, combined with lightness of touch.” 

The Star.—‘‘ This week THE OUTLOOK completes its opening year. 
. » « We offer our congratulations on its deserved success.” 

The Times.—‘‘It is brightly written without being flippant ; its 
contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references 
to current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in con- 
troversial matters would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Isesides being truthful, genial, and avoids 
the stabbing method.” : 

The Daily Mail.—‘‘Our usually well-informed contemporary, THE 
OUTLOOK, speaks as one having authority.” 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Very good, diversified, evidently Impe- 
rialist and Progressive in politics, of handy size and well-looking.” 

The Morning Post.—“ Attractive alike in form and in substance, 
covers a wide field and eminently readable.” 

The Sun.—‘‘ There is a good deal of life in THE OurTLookK— 
vigorous life and interesting life too. . . . It aims to be truthful, inde- 
pendent, virile, and philosophic in spirit, an excellent critic and inter- 
preter of politics, life, letters, and the arts.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ That clever paper—THE OuTLOOK.” 

The Sketch.—‘‘ A distinctly bright and pleasing appearance.” 


Financial Times.—‘‘ Very readable throughout. The writer of the 
section headed Finance evidently knows a thing or two.” 


Liverpool Courier.—* Particularly bright.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—“ Freshly and briskly written.” 

Sheffield Independent.— Brightness, movement, and thoughtful 
suggestion.” 

The Western Mail.—‘‘ That well-informed paper—THE OuTLOook.” 

The Western Mercury.--‘‘ That vigorous and very much alive 
paper.” 

The Newcastle Leader.—‘“‘ Until the coming of THE OuTLOOK, 
threepenny publications had not been attended with much success.” 

The British Weekly.—‘‘ An excellent paper; in fact, the best 
weekly which has been produced for long.” 

The Church Gazette.—‘‘ A journal which does not lack the courage 
of its opinions.” 

The Irish Times.—‘‘ Our bright and interesting contemporary—THE 
OUTLOOK.” 


Le Mercure de France.—‘‘ La revue, consacrée aux lettres et aux 
arts, est des mieux redigées et des plus complétes, La partie critique est 
de beaucoup la plus développée, avec une indépendance remarquable.” 





Contributors to Vols. I. and Il, of The Outlook included :— 


W. E. HENLEY. WILFRID WARD. 
G. W. STEEVENS, Canon RAWNSLEY. 
H. G. WELLS, LIONEL JOHNSON, 


NEIL MUNRO. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
L. CopE CORNFORD. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P, 
WILLIAM ARCHER, 
HERBERT PAUL. BERNARD CAPES, 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., KATHARINE TYNAN, 

M.P. JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. GEORGE EGERTON. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. Sir WALTER BESANT. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. SAMUEL GORDON. 
Miss MARY KINGSLEY, WaALFoRD D. GREEN, M.P. 
TAN MALCOLM, M.P. Mrs, FAWCETT. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL! AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
#1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
£. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 


iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of, 
15s. each. —e £525,000. Reserve Fund, £345,000, 
a Office: x1 a ry <p ZC 

RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape T, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eliza! 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 
Ne ea Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, 4 Marques. 
Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 


Chairman; A. Barsdorf, ~ 2 A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John cungy Beg. 

General anager (Resident at pe Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





INCORPORATED 188, 





Paid-up Capital ...ssccssseeeee + 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........+.. seeeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 


Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 





THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 








Printed for Toe OuTLoox Pustisutnc Co., Limited, by Sporriswoopk & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London 
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